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a MR. TIMOTHY COLE’S ENGRAVINGS OF OLD ITALIAN 

f MASTERS.* 

2 Se S is assuredly one of the most remarkable and successful of the 
; many attempts which have recently been made to bring fine 
, specimens of art within the reach of the general public. So long as- 
: photography remains incapable of dealing with colour-values, it is certai2 
: that other methods of reproducing pictures will be tried. Photography 
: succeeds to perfection with original drawings in pen and ink or chalk ; 
‘ produces admirable results while dealing with the frescoes of a Michel-- 
. angelo or the oil studies of a Flandrin ; but fails and falsifies, except as 
. regards pure qualities of form and composition, when the subject is some: 
: painting by a supreme colourist. Imagine a photograph of Tiepolo’s- 


little masterpiece, the Communion of St. Lucy in the Church of the 
Apostoli at Venice! Merely to think of such a thing—its possibility— 
makes one shudder. 

So then, numerous methods have been invented for employing what 
is valuable in the photographic art and correcting its defects. Isochro- 
matic photography should here be mentioned, although it is my own 
opinion that, up to the present time, the right way of mechanically 
compensating the chromatic stupidities of the camera has not been. 
discovered. Nor is to be found by any system which practically reduces 
all colour-values to a common denominator. 

Most of the methods to which I have alluded proceed upon the plan: 
of transferring photographs to various substances,. wood, metal, even 





* Old Italian Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole, with Historical Notes by W. J. Stillman... 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892. 
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glass, and then working a block or plate up by the burin or the acids 
used in earlier engraving. 

The process adopted by Mr. Timothy Cole in the work under 
consideration has been fully and frankly explained both by himself and 
by Mr. W. J. Stillman. It is enough to remark here that a collodion 
film representing the picture to be reproduced is first applied to a 
block of intense blackness. The lights are then cut away, showing the 
natural colour of the wood under the artificially blackened surface. At 
every point of the process a perfect proof may be obtained by filling 
the incised lines in with powdered chalk, which presents an image in 
light and dark of the picture as it will appear when printed—only, of 
course, reversed. 

It is obvious that in this method of reproduction we lose the great 
superiority which can alone be claimed by photography, namely, 
scientifically accurate imitation. An element of subjectivity is in- 
troduced by the action of the human hand upon the photographic 
image. We are not dealing, as in the case of an autotype from one of 
Leonardo’s metal-point outlines, with an absolute facsimile. The result 
has rather to be regarded as a translation or interpretation. 

In order to make this translation as accurate—this interpretation 
as sensitive to colour-value and expression—as lay within his power, 
Mr. Cole pursued the hitherto unthought-of practice of working on 
his blocks face to face with the original paintings. He was able 
in this way to supplement what is defective in photography, by sug- 
gesting colour-effects through various devices of stippling, coarser or 
finer cutting, and many other technical devices of which he is a 
cunning master. This practice had a double advantage. It not 
only saved his blocks from assuming that lifeless air which injures 
even the deftest workshop-products made by craftsmen ignorant 
of the original, but it also inspired his style with a warmth and 
enthusiasm derived from close and vital sympathy with masterpieces. 
How much Mr. Cole learned from that intense communion with the 
spirits of the mighty dead, while honestly and humbly seeking to make 
himself their worthy interpreter, appears from the ingenuous and 
delightful notes appended to each article. Men of letters, who strive to 
deal with art, might do well to study and perpend these unpretentious 
jottings by the craftsman. They would find that, while their own 
business is mostly verbiage, the practical artist discovers passages 
of truly fine criticism by instinct. I will cite a single instance, where 
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Mr. Cole is dealing with a painter about whom I also have some right 
to speak. He says of the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel: “I have been 
much impressed, while engraving the Cumzan Sibyl, with the incessant 
movement of Michelangelo. It is endless, but most subtle. Yet he 
has grand repose—the repose of the ocean, never at rest.” That is finely 
said: “the repose of the ocean, never at rest.” There is no such thing as 
absolute rest, rigidity of attitude, in any work by Michelangelo. He 
wanted to represent the play of life in every form he fashioned. Of all 
the innumerable poses which he gave the human body, there is not one 
which does not suggest the transition from one position to another, or a 
moment in some act of energy. And then, as Mr. Cole remarks, this 
movement, this play of life, is not only “ endless” but also “ most subtle.” 
So subtle, indeed, that those who do not understand it take the ripplings 
and rhythms of organic energy, in marble or in fresco, for anatomical 
pedantry and superfluous display of science. 

The advantage of Mr. Cole’s method of working face to face with his 
originals is further exemplified by a comparison between his earlier 
and later work. It seems extraordinary that the artist who signed 
one or two meritorious but mediocre reproductions, which might be 
mentioned, should have acquired the mastery exhibited in his work from 
Botticelli and Tintoretto, from Giorgione and Lorenzo di Credi. Nothing 
illustrates the soundness of his system more than this manifest growth 
of his own interpretative faculty. 

I may call attention here to certain other features in Mr. Cole’s 
work, which undoubtedly derive immediately from the impressions made 
upon him by contact with the originals. _It is clear that he is working 
in some cases with a view to colour-effect, in others with a view to 
chiaroscuro. This gives great variety to the style of his engravings, 
and delivers them from the monotony attaching to woodcuts, however 
ably executed from black-and-white copies. I will cite as notable 
examples his reproductions of Michelangelo and Tintoretto. In the 
transcripts from the Delphian and Cumzan Sibyls of the Sistine 
Chapel, Mr. Cole follows a method which sacrifices brilliancy to an effect 
closely resembling fresco-surface, and renders the dulled colour- 
scheme of the original. In the transcripts from the Miracle of St. Mark 
and the Death of Abel at Venice, he aims at suggesting some notion 
of the colour-scheme of a very able master over colour. Here he works 
by firm decisive lines, sharply and deeply graven on the wood. Tinto- 
retto needs that process for his glow and glory. Michelangelo is best 
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suited by lines blurred together and hatched over, so as faintly to 
resemble lithograph. Mr. Cole attacks the work of the supreme 
draughtsman Buorarroti with fine cutting and an opaque tint. For 
the supreme colourist Robusti he adopts coarse cutting and a brilliant 
tint. The brilliance in the latter case is due to contrast beween firmly 
delved lines and greater or lesser interspaces of pure white. The opacity 
in the former case results from want of interspace between lines which 
have been finely, indecisively, interwoven to produce a non-luminous 
surface highly suggestive of fresco. 

It ought to be added that Mr. Cole, in his “ Engraver’s Note to the 
Preface,” calls attention to the transcript from Botticellis Madonna 
and Child with St. John: this, he says, was “ treated with an eye to the 
chiaroscuro merely.” The plate (opposite p. 161) not only confirms 
what I have remarked about the technique of Michelangelo’s two 
Sibyls, but it also deserves mention as being perhaps the finest and most 
delicately felt translation from a very rare and difficult painting which 
Mr. Cole has given to the world. I, for my part, do not believe it 
possible to go further on the path of interpretation by wood-engraving 
than Mr. Cole has done here—the extraordinary sincerity and sweet- 
ness of the infant Christ’s expression; the marvellously rendered 
beauté maladive in the Virgin’s drooping head and tired eyes (yeux 
meurtrzs rather), as though human mother and Divine Child were anti- 
cipating the inevitable pangs of destiny too high for woman, too 
humiliating for Deity; the calm profound of early twilight in clear 
skies, and the firmly outlined leaves of roses and stems of palm-trees 
silhouetted against lucid light, making fit background for their love 
and resignation. No photograph, I think, could have rendered that 
emotion. It wanted a man’s heart and brain and hand. 

While concluding these passages about the work of Mr. Timothy Cole, 
I must express regret that his own portrait has not been reproduced in 
this volume. It appeared in the Century for October, 1892, under the 
title of “The Man with a Violin (portrait of T. Cole), by Wyatt 
Eaton.” Those who, like the writer of these lines, have been privileged 
with Mr. Cole’s acquaintance, must desire that so excellent a memento 
of the artist should have been added to his work. The engraving is one 
of Mr. Cole’s technical masterpieces. It has a rich depth of tone, out of 
which the features are brought into clear but natural definition, with a 
peculiarly realistic treatment of the spectacles and their shadows. The 
bow and strings of the violin throw back the dark mass of the figure, and 
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connect the hands with the earnest gaze and carefully-elaborated surface 
of the artist’s face. Why was not this diploma-piece of Mr. Cole’s 
mastery in his own art added to the treasures of the book ? 

The illustrations supply a fairly complete view of Italian art in its 
main stages. To be exhaustive was, of course, impossible ; and it might 
be doubted whether Mr. Cole is always happy in his choice of specimens. 
Yet I notice no decidedly important omission, unless perhaps Pinturic- 
chio or Sodoma or Moroni might be so considered. The series starts 
with a S. Agnes from the mosaics of Ravenna, followed by scenes 
from the Passion of our Lord, copied from a Byzantine manuscript. 
After this introduction (essentially important for a comprehension of 
modern art in its origins) Mr. Cole proceeds at once to Cimabue. He 
has selected a portion of the Madonna in S. Maria Novella, and another 
Madonna in the Academy of Florence, which ought not to be ascribed 
to Cimabue. It is a pity that instead of this inferior work Mr. Cole did 
not attempt one of the great sceptred archangels at Assisi. Passing to 
Duccio, a founder of the Sienese School, Mr. Cole immediately finds 
himself in more congenial atmosphere. His notes show a deep and 
delicate appreciation of this interesting master’s qualities, while the 
reproductions of the Angel Seated on the Sepulchre, of the Incredulity of 
Thomas, and the Burial of the Virgin count among the technically per- 
fect of his engravings. Still finer is the style in which he has handled 
Giotto. The Head of Christ is admirable, and the two frescoes from 
the Bardi Chapel at S. Croce are well chosen. The first of these, which 
represents the Death of S. Francis, though it has been repainted in 
every particular, will always remain one of Giotto’s masterpieces in 
composition. It combines scientific balance with naturalness and 
dramatic movement. Ghirlandajo in his fresco at S. Trinita could not 
do more than rehandle the same motives. The second, of the Ascension 
of S. John, is an excellent example of Giotto’s colour and his dignity. 
In all of the engravings from Simone Memmi Mr. Cole has succeeded 
admirably in suggesting that artist’s cheerful scheme of colour anJ his 
missal-like delicacy of decoration. In the Three Heads he displays 
Simone’s power of portrait characterisation. We need not linger over the 
Gaddis and Ambrogio Lorenzetti, nor say more about Orcagna than that 
the subjects in each case have been well selected. A’passage from Spinello 
Aretino’s large fresco at Pisa, where two angelic warriors are riding 
through the press of men in aid of S. Ephesius, might, I think, be cited as 
one of the illustrations in which Mr. Cole has not done justice to his 
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original. In dealing with Fra Angelico we once more find him at his 
best. Students of art will be grateful to him for his grand figure of 
Christ Enthroned, at Orvieto, now for the first time adequately repro- 
duced. The angel embracing an effeminately charming young monk in 
a flowery meadow is pretty. Splendid in quality of tone and in force of 
expression is Masaccio’s Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise— 
assuredly one of the most poignant pictures which was ever painted, so full 
it is of wailing and anguish and irremediable doom. The choice of Lippo 
Lippi’s small sea-green Madonna from the Uffizi especially contents me, 
for this picture has always been a great favourite of mine. Lippo’s type 
of virginal beauty, the humour of his urchin angels, his excellent com- 
position, his peculiar coloration, seem to me nowhere better displayed 
than in this panel, over which might be written “Infinite riches in a 
little room.” What follows from Benozzo Gozzoli (especially the 
portrait), from Mantegna, and from Giovanni Bellini, deserves nothing but 
commendation. Indeed, in the detail from Bellini’s great Madonna at 
S. Zaccaria we begin first to understand Mr. Cole’s method of dealing 
with a first-rate colourist. This engraving combines brilliancy and 
softness, sharpness and breadth, in a very remarkable way. The same 
impression is not produced by the transcript from Filippino Lippi’s 
picture in the church of La Badia. This plate in parts has a smudged 
and dirtied look, not often noticeable in Mr. Cole’s work. With 
Botticelli once more he ‘proves himself triumphant. I have already 
alluded to the Madonna and Child. It must suffice to note the 
masterly way in which a very dubious and subtle expression has 
been rendered in the bold, clear study from the Head of Flora, 
and the exquisite manipulation of the Three Graces. Looking 
at such masterpieces of engraving, a man need not yearn after 
photograph or coloured copy. The one specimen of Signorelli’s work is 
satisfactory, but something more interesting might have been chosen— 
for instance, a portion of the Fulminati; and I wish that Mr. Cole had 
rendered one of those violent but fascinating medallions from the 
arabesques at Orvieto. With Leonardo’s Mona Lisa he has not 
succeeded, nor do I think the doubtful picture of The Goldsmith ought 
to Rave been selected to illustrate da Vinci. On the other hand, the 
detail from the large unfinished painting in the Uffizi rises above 
mediocrity. I notice the same inequality in Mr. Cole’s treatment of 
Andrea del Sarto. The S. Agnese is both well chosen and well 
executed; the Two Angels are not delightful in themselves and have 
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been less sympathetically rendered than is usual. Two of the finest 
illustrations of comparatively early art are Francia’s vague and mystic 
portrait of an Unknown Man and Lorenzo di Credi’s extraordinarily vivid 
portrait of Verrocchio. Of Michelangelo I need say no more than I 
have done already ; and of Raffaello it is enough to observe that he is fully 
and intelligently represented by Maddalena Doni, the Madonna of the 
Goldfinch, a fine passage from the Incendio del Borgo, and the central 
group from the Parnassus. It is when we come to the Venetians of the 
great period, however, that Mr. Cole is seen at his best and highest. 
Titian’s L’Homme aux Gants, Giorgione’s Knight of Malta and S. 
Liberale, Lorenzo Lotto’s Three Ages, and Tintoretto’s Death of Abel 
succeed in suggesting colour, and possess remarkable qualities of com- 
bined softness and lustre. Much the same may be said of the transcripts 
from Carpaccio and Veronese, though Veronese more than any painter 
suffers by the suppression of his colour. So highly I cannot speak of 
the single illustration of Luini’s work. Mr. Cole is either not successful 
in rendering the expression of the S. Apollonia he has selected, or else 
he is wrong in describing her face as distinguished by beauty. I wish 
he had been led to do the profile of S. Catherine kneeling at the 
moment of her decollation—that incomparable memento of the unfor- 
tunate Contessa di Cellant. 

In these scattered notes I have concentrated attention on Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s work. But I cannot lay my pen down without reminding the 
public that Mr. W. J. Stillman’s critical introductions to the illustrations 
of each artist form in themselves a brief history of Italian painting by a 
writer eminently fitted to speak with authority on the subject. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 




















































































THE PROPAGATION AND PREVENTION OF 
CHOLERA. 


HE belief at one time prevailed that epidemic cholera appeared 
i for the first time in India in 1817. The truth is that in that 
gear the disease raged with terrible severity in the Delta of the Ganges ; 
Sut it had already on several occasions desolated these regions. In 
£781, cholera attacked a force, about five thousand strong, marching 
«through Southern India; seven hundred died within the first few days, 
and some three hundred invalids were left behind. Two years later, 
cholera broke out at the sacred bathing spot at Hurdwar, on the Ganges. 
Jt happened to be one of the twelfth years deemed particularly propitious 
by the Hindoos, and the assemblage of pilgrims was far beyond the com- 
mon average, amounting, it was said, to nearly two millions. The disease 
broke out on the springing up of an easterly wind during the night, and 
carried off innumerable persons. Twenty thousand victims are said to 
have fallen in less than eight days, yet so confined was its influence 
that the disease did not extend beyond the place of bathing and ceased 
on the dispersion of the multitude. The reports of the Medical Boards 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay contain accounts of similar epidemics 
an £787, 1790,and 1814. 

But the writings of the older physicians render it more than probable 
that the disease in an epidemic form was not unknown to our fore- 
fathers in Europe, and many of the cases described by Sydenham in 
1669 would appear to have been true cholera. Inasmuch, however, 
as none of the visitations described by former writers approached in 
duration, severity, and extent that which took its rise in Bengal in 1817 
no detailed record of them has been preserved. It is not to be wondered 
at that so terrible a visitation should have almost obliterated the memory 
of former outbreaks. Starting from its home on the banks of the Ganges, 
the pestilence invaded the districts and countries traversed by the Indus, 
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Euphrates, Nile, Danube, Volga, St. Lawrence, and Mississippi. It visited 
almost every nation of the earth, unchecked by vicissitudes of climate 
and peculiarities of soil, circumscribed or limited by no prevailing wind ; 
and whether it attacked the delicate frame of the Hindoo or the more 
robust European, the nature of the disease has been essentially the same, 
and the results of medical treatment have been for the most part unsatis- 
factory. Everywhere throughout the four quarters of the globe, ex- 
perience has shown that no difference of race, climate, or temperature 
has exercised any marked influence on the nature and progress of the 
disease. 

Various conditions of life, however, as in most other epidemics, 
have manifested their vast influences for good or evil: as shown 
amongst the poorer classes by their greater liability to this terrible 
scourge, and among the wealthier and more comfortably situated 
classes by their comparative exemption. 

One fact of great importance is that the cholera epidemics which 
have ravaged various parts of India since 1817 and have spread there- 
from to other countries have always originated in India. They have 
never been even supposed to have been imported into any of the ports 
of India by ships from infected countries, or through any other manner 
of human intercourse. It may therefore be inferred that the cause 
of the disease, however latent or submerged for a time, is never 
actually absent from the soil of India in some of its parts. 

Traveliing, then, from place to place, in defiance of all natural and 
artificial barriers, under opposite extremes of temperature, season, and 
climate, against adverse winds, over lofty mountainous chains, across 
wide seas, passing (as Milton describes Satan) through “heat, cold, 
moist, and dry,” how, one may naturally ask, is this terrible disease 
propagated ? 

As Sir T. Watson points out, the first thought that occurs to one’s 
mind is that man also, and man alone, so far as we can _ perceive, 
overcomes all these kinds of hindrances to his locomotion, and 
therefore that the exciting cause of cholera in all probability accompanies 
and depends upon the movements of human beings over the earth. 

If we inquire into the views held at various times with regard to 
the manner in which cholera spreads, we shall find that many 
differences of opinion have prevailed; but that at the present day 
there isa much nearer approach to unanimity. Not very long ago, the 
complaint was pretty generally attributed to some poison present in the 
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air; it was thought to progress by a succession of local outbreaks, the 
particular localities being chosen by certain local conditions : first, those 
which render places insalubrious ; and, secondly, peculiar susceptibility 
to the disease on the part of the inhabitants of the place. 

A second theory referred the disease to a morbid poison, which 
undergoes increase only within the human body, and is propagated to 
the healthy by means of emanations from the sick, z.e., by contagion. 

The third theory, propounded by the late Dr. Snow, and therefore 
deserving of special notice, gives a more specific form to the doctrine of 
contagion. It supposes that the poison of cholera is swallowed, and 
acts directly on the mucous membrane of the intestines, is at the same 
time reproduced in the intestinal canal, and passes out, much increased, 
with the discharges. That these latter afterwards, in various ways, but 
chiefly by becoming mixed with the drinking water in rivers and wells, 
reach the alimentary canals of other persons and produce the like 
disease in them. This third theory is now generally accepted, as 
accounting in great measure, if not entirely, for the epidemic spread of 
cholera. There are, however, some instances on record for which this 
theory does not afford a sufficient explanation, and which seem to 
require a belief in some other modes of propagation. It will be well to 
take a brief survey of the evidence in favour of the transmission of 
cholera through the medium of drinking water. 

Prior to 1849 very few of those who had opportunities of investi- 
gating cholera appear to have imagined that the specific poison might 
gain access to the human body in this way. Occasionally,as by Dr. 
Jameson in the Bengal Report of 1820, and by Dr. Miiller, of Hanover, 
in 1848, hints were thrown out, but only in a cursory way, as to the 
effect of impure water in the production of cholera. 

A decided addition was, however, made to our knowledge in 1849. 
In that year a severe epidemic of cholera prevailed in London and 
carried off 6 per 1,000 of the population. The water used at that time 
was obtained in part from the rivers Thames and Lea, and in part from 
shallow wells. Sewers had been constructed, and closets, which drained 
into them, were in common use. Hence the river-water had become 
decidedly more impure than in 1832, the date of the previous epidemic, 
in which the mortality was a little over 3 per 1,000. In 1849, it was 
observed that the population supplied with water from the Thames 
suffered in direct proportion from cholera according as the water con- 
sumed was taken from the river at successively lower points. Thus, of 
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those supplied with water taken trom the river at Kew, 0.8 per 1,000 died 
of cholera ; among those supplied with water drawn at Hammersmith, 
the mortality was 1.7 per 1,000; in the West of London, the water 
being taken at Chelsea, 4.7 per 1,000 died; while of those farther East 
and supplied with water taken between Battersea and Waterloo Bridge, 
the mortality from cholera was as high as 16.3 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. 

If we search the records of a subsequent visitation of cholera in the 
year 1854, we shall find that a similar rule prevailed, with certain curious 
features which only pointed to the same conclusion as regards the part 
played by the water. In 1854, the river Thames was in all probability 
much more impure than in 1849, yet the Southwark Water Company 
still drew its supply from the river at Battersea, not far from the outlet 
of one of the sewers. In Bermondsey, which was supplied with water by 
this company, the deaths from cholera were 13 per cent. higher than in 
1849, an excessive difference in proportion to the increase of population. 
In the interval between 1849 and 1854, the Lambeth Water Company 
had gone much farther up the river for a supply of water, viz., to a point 
above the tidal lock at Teddington. It so happened that in certain 
streets the pipes of the Lambeth and of the Southwark Water Com- 
panies interlaced, so that adjacent houses were supplied with water from 
different sources. On comparing the mortality, it was found that in the 
houses supplied by the latter company with water drawn from Battersea 
the deaths from cholera were 57.1 per 1,000 residences, whilst in those 
supplied from the Thames above London and the tidal influence, the 
mortality was only at the rate of 11.3 per 1,000 houses, Sir J. Simon, 
commenting on these facts, justly termed them as amounting to a 
gigantic crucial experiment performed on half-a-million of people. The 
history of another outbreak at the East End of London, in 1866,distinctly 
pointed to the drinking water as the medium of propagation. The out- 
break occurred in a certain district which was “almost exactly the area 
of a particular water supply, nearly, if not absolutely, filling it and 
scarcely, if at all, reaching beyond it.” 

The lesson to be drawn from another epidemic would appear to be 
quite conclusive. In 1854, there was a very remarkable local outbreak of 
cholera in the neighbourhood of Golden Square, Soho. It was investi- 
gated with great care and minuteness by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, and their report contains the most convincing evidence that the 
poison of cholera, in that instance at any rate, found its way into the 
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body through the water used for drinking. The facts are briefly as 
follows: During August, 1854, there were a few cases of cholera in the 
locality ; on September st, the disease became very prevalent and very 
fatal, and the cases went on increasing in number during the four sub- 
sequent days. The complaint then began to abate. During the 
month of September, 609 persons (14.2 per 1,000) fell victims to the 
epidemic, which was remarkable for the suddenness of its outbreak and 
the large number of persons simultaneously attacked. It was found on 
investigation that in the centre of this district there was a certain pump 
connected with a well, and that the radius of the infected area measured 
less than three hundred yards from the source of supply. The water of this 
well was much liked by the people who used it ; it was cool, sparkling with 
carbonic acid gas, and kept well, owing to the quantity of saline matter 
it contained. On examination, it was discovered that the water was con- 
taminated by leakage and filtration from a cesspool at the time of the 
cholera outbreak, so that the possibility of the cholera poison gain- 
ing access to the water was fully demonstrated. Dr. Snow proved 
tnat the outbreak, properly so called, was in great measure confined to 
the neighbourhood of the pump, and that the water had been habitually 
used by sixty-one out of seventy-three persons who died during the first 
two days. Ina factory, where the water was daily drunk, 9 per cent. of 
those employed died from the disease. On the other hand, in the work- 
house, where the water supply was drawn from other sources, the deaths 
from cholera were only one-tenth of the proportion prevalent in the 
neighbourhood. Moreover, in a brewery in the very street that contained 
the pump there was not a single case among the seventy men employed, 
who did not make use of the water. 

If further proof were wanting of the communicability of cholera 
through drinking water, it is furnished with all the force, if not with the 
reality, of an experiment, by the facts thus stated by Mr. Macnamara, 
an Indian surgeon of great experience: “I may mention the circum- 
stances of a case in which the most positive evidence exists as to the fact 
of fresh cholera dejections having found their way into a vessel of drink- 
ing water, the mixture being exposed to the heat of the sun during the 
day. Early the following morning, a small quantity of this water was 
swallowed by nineteen persons. (When partaken of, the liquid attracted 
no attention either by its appearance, taste, or smell.) They all remained 
perfectly well during the day; ate, drank, went to bed and slept as usual. 
One of them, on waking next morning, was seized with cholera; the 
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remainder of the party passed through the second day perfectly well, 
but two more of them were attacked with cholera the next morning ; all 
the others continued in good health till sunrise on the third day, when 
two more cases of cholera occurred. This was the last of the disease; 
the other fourteen men escaped absolutely free from diarrhoea, cholera, 
or the slightest malaise.” 

This account contains several points of great interest. In the first 
place, the choleraic dejections did not touch the soil; they were swallowed 
as passed, but after copious dilution with four or five gallons of impure 
water, and the mixture had been exposed to the light and heat of a tropical 
sun for twelve hours. It is also important to observe that in one case the 
poison produced its effects in twenty-four hours, and in the other not until 
two or three days had elapsed. Lastly, it was evident that the majority of 
those who drank the polluted water escaped unhurt, an experience which 
proves that some persons are much more liable than others to take the 
complaint. A similar rule is often observed in connection with the spread 
of other infectious diseases. There is still much difference of opinion as to 
whether the poison of cholera floats about in the air, and is wafted by 
the winds and carried for considerable distances. The tendency of 
modern experience is, however, strongly against the theory of air-con- 
duction. Mr. Macnamara only goes so far as to say that in badly venti- 
lated rooms the atmosphere may become so fully charged with the 
exhalations from patients suffering from cholera as to poison persons 
employed in nursing the sick. In the same way, people engaged in 
carrying the dead bodies of those who have died from cholera, or in 
washing their soiled linen, may contract the malady. He adds that “ in 
a dried condition, the poison contained in cholera excreta may 
retain its dangerous properties for a long time.” This last statement is, 
however, at variance with the opinions of recent observers. 

The not unfrequent outbreak of cholera among the crews of ships 
after they have been at sea for several days has been thought to prove 
the communicability of the disease through the medium of the 
atmosphere. Dr. Bryson, however, in a report published some years 
ago, stated that the medical records of the naval service had been 
searched in vain to discover an instance in which either cholera or 
yellow fever had made its appearance among a ship’s company unless 
one or more of the men or officers had previously—within at most 
twenty-one days—been exposed in some house, ship, or locality where 
the infectious virus which emanates from persons ill of the one or the 
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other of these diseases existed. The spontaneous origin of either 
malady, far away from an infected locality, is unknown in the naval 
service. 

In connection with the above statement, the account of an outbreak 
of cholera on board the emigrant steamer Dorunda, in 1885, possesses 
considerable interest. This vessel left Blackwall on October 2oth of that 
year, and rather more than a month later put in at Priok, Batavia, 
for coaling. No cargo was taken on board, only fresh vegetables and 
fruit were obtained for the saloon table. Distilled water from con- 
densers was used throughout the voyage, and no water was shipped 
at Priok. A case of cholera (with somewhat doubtful symptoms) 
occurred on board four days after leaving Priok ; the patient recovered. 
Seven days afterwards an unmistakable case presented itself, with a 
fatal result in twelve hours. From December 1oth to 23rd, there were 
other cases, and in all seventeen deaths. None of the officers, crew, or 
saloon passengers were attacked. The saloon passengers had landed 
at Priok and passed the night there. It was well known that cholera 
was then epidemic in Batavia. The belief was entertained by the 
ship’s officers that the infection existed in some sand brought on 
board at Priok for the purpose of cleansing the decks. This sand 
was very black and imparted a peculiarly offensive smell to water. 
It was used only for two days, around the berths of the single and 
married men, and then thrown away. 

In this case there was no ground for supposing that the drinking 
water had become polluted. The fact that the disease occurred only 
among the steerage passengers was somewhat curious. Some of these, 
however, had gone on shore at Priok, and all had eaten more or less 
fruit, which they bought for themselves—probably in great abundance, as 
it was very cheap. It is difficult to estimate the degree of probability 
attaching to the view that the infective material was contained in the 
sand, and taken into the system through the lungs. Such a mode of 
communication cannot be regarded as zmpossible, especially if credit is 
to be given.to the following account of a case in which other channels 
of infection seemed to be wanting. 

On March 28th, 1866, the steamship Exg/and left Liverpool with about 
one thousand two hundred passengers for Halifax. Cholera broke out 
five days afterwards, and carried off some three hundred persons. As 
the ship bore up for Halifax she was hailed by a pilot who was cruising 
in a boat with two other men; he agreed to bring the ship into the 
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quarantine harbour at Halifax, and, having been told that there was 
a fatal disease on board, laid his boat alongside, sent up his papers to the 
captain in a basket that had been lowered from the ship, and was then 
taken in tow. Having brought the ship up to the quarantine harbour, 
without having boarded her, he rowed ashore with his two comrades. 
On the night of April roth, or two days after he had thus come 
remotely into contact with the Exg/and, he was taken ill with cholera, 
and three days afterwards cholera broke out in his family. Almost at the 
same time, one of his two companions sickened, and gave the disease to 
his three children. According to statements in the Army Medical 
Reports for that year, the whole Western hemisphere was at that time, 
and had been for years, quite free from cholera. 

The discovery of the essential and specific cause of cholera would go 
far to determine many questions regarding the spread and propagation 
of the disease. An account of the controversies which have taken place 
on this subject would fill a large volume. In the minds of the specula- 
tive, the disease has been vaguely associated with astral influences, the 
approach of comets, various meteorological phenomena, the presence of 
ozone in the air, peculiar electrical states of the atmosphere, mists of 
various colours, &c. No facts, however, exist to prove anything more 


than a merely accidental connection between any of these circumstances 
and the appearance of cholera, and nothing certainly to authorise the 
suspicion that they stand towards each other in the relation of cause 
and effect. 


The theory that cholera was due to invisible animalcules was advanced 
many decades ago, and was supported by many facts connected with 
the outbreak and spread of the disease. Nearly forty years ago Pacini 
alleged that he had discovered such organisms; but his observations 
turned out to be valueless. In 1884, Dr. Koch stated that the causal 
agent of Asiatic cholera was a peculiar species of bacterium, which can 
always be demonstrated in the intestinal contents and in the dejecta of 
persons suffering from the disease. It is not found in the intestinal con- 
tents of healthy persons, nor in those suffering from other diseases ; it is 
exclusively confined to the cholera intestine, and its numbers are directly 
proportionate to the severity of the attack. 

Koch’s theory, based on his discovery of the micro-organisms, has met 
with a considerable amount of favour, but it is by no means universally 
accepted. Our knowledge of the life-history of the bacilli found in 
cholera patients is far from being complete. We know that these micro- 
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organisms take the form of minute curved rods, the largest among them 
measuring only 4 of an inch in length, whilst the smallest are 
less than half this size. Only those persons who are conversant with the 
use of the microscope can form a proper idea of such minuteness. 
Sometimes a dozen or more organisms are united together so as to form 
a long screw-shaped thread. 

These bacilli are vegetable parasites, which increase and multiply 
within the body to an enormous extent, and with marvellous rapidity. 
With regard to the nature and mode of growth, and multiplication of 
bacteria in general, we know that these organisms are exceedingly 
minute plants, some of which live as parasites within the human body. 
They multiply by fission or simple division, and in some species by the 
formation of spores or seeds. These latter are highly important, inas- 
much as they possess greater powers of resistance and stronger vitality 
than the parent organism, so that the continuance of the species is 
effected by them, from one season to another, under conditions which 
would destroy the fully formed parasite. Bacteria, as a rule, are killed 
by a temperature of about 140 deg. F. The spores, however, of some 
species require a temperature of 250 deg. to 270 deg. F. to destroy them 
completely. Hence ordinary boiling is far from being sufficient. 

Many species of bacteria, ¢,g., those which cause fermentation, are 
altogether innocuous, so far as man is concerned, but others are the 
direct causes of disease. It has been suggested that those belonging to 
the second class are the result of transformation of innocent forms, that 
they have been evolved by a process of natural selection. According 
to this view, the infective bacteria have not always possessed their 
noxious qualities, but have acquired them somehow in the course of 
ages. It is certain that such changes would require long periods for 
their production ; but in view of the modifications of virulence which 
can be artificially caused in the micro-organisms of several diseases 
the theory of transformation must be regarded as probable. 

We have no definite knowledge as to the manner in which the 
bacteria set up the phenomena of disease. In some cases they have an 
obvious local action ; in others they cause general symptoms, such as 
fever and wasting ; in a third class both forms of action are manifested. 
The mischief wrought, of whatever kind it may be, is not the result of 
mere contact. It would appear that the living ‘organisms secrete or pro- 
duce a poison which is conveyed through the fluids of the tissues, and is 
the cause of the local and general changes. This explanation is 
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supported by the rapid poisoning sometimes witnessed after animals are 
inoculated with anthrax. Death may occur within twenty-four hours, 
though the organisms are, by that time, very sparingly diffused. The fatal 
result is due to poison, doubtless produced by the organisms but not as 
yet isolated. 

But to return to the bacilli of cholera. One important part of their 
life-history is wanting, for no spore-formation has as yet been observed, 
and their mode of multiplication is therefore unknown. The spores of 
some kinds of bacilli, when dried, retain their vitality for months or years ; 
those which may be produced by the micro-organism of cholera do not 
possess this property. It is stated that if fluids containing cholera 
bacilli, or linen impregnated with them, once become dry, no further 
development can be brought about under the most favourable circum- 
stances. If this assertion be correct we must adopt the conclusion that 
no living cholera bacilli can be contained in any material which is in a 
dry or dust-like state; and as it isonly from completely dry surfaces that 
particles of dust can be detached and carried to other localities by 
currents of air, it follows that the transport of living cholera bacilli by 
the air, and the production of infection in this way, is impossible, 
(Fliigge.) It is, however, admitted that cholera bacilli may be trans- 
ported through the air for short distances when infective fluids are 
agitated and bubbles are detached, as, for instance, when waves strike 
against a quay or on the wheels of a water-mill, or when the soiled linen 
of cholera patients is being washed ; in these cases small bubbles of 
fluid containing bacilli may be brought by currents of air into contact 
with predisposed individuals. 

The statements above quoted are founded upon the results of many 
experiments frequently repeated, and conducted with the greatest care. 
The bacilli are cultivated in suitable media and their behaviour is watched 
under various conditions. It may be that all the natural circumstances 
favourable to the growth and development of cholera bacilli have not as 
yet been ascertained and imitated. The conditions which promote their 
increase in water have been very closely studied. The fluid must con- 
tain organic material in solution, and not exhibit any acid reaction. 
Meat infusion and milk are very suitable media. It was alleged that at 
Hamburg the substances used to disinfect the river really promoted the 
development of the cholera bacilli, inasmuch as they killed large numbers 
of fish, which, undergoing decomposition, supplied an abundance of 
organic material to the water. 
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It remains to adda few words as to the measures to be taken to arrest 
the spread of cholera. We must act upon the theory that the disease is 
communicable, and that it is disseminated chiefly or exclusively by the 
dejections of cholera patients. Recent experience distinctly shows that 
drinking water is the vehicle by which the poison most often gains access 
to the body. It may remain an open question whether the poison ever 
rises into the air with the products of evaporation, or whether it ever 
passes into a dry state and takes the form of impalpable dust. To make 
security as complete as possible, it is well to regard these latter modes of 
communication as at least not improbable. 

The precautions to be taken may be divided into two classes—special 
and general. 

1. When cholera has once broken out in a given locality, it is only 
natural that the inhabitants of adjacent places should take steps to 
prevent invasion. Human beings are the carriers of the germs of the 
disease, and if the affected spot or district could be completely cut off 
from all communication with its neighbours, the progress of the disease 
would doubtless be arrested. Absolutely rigid quarantine is, however, 
usually impossible, and events have shown that it is not essentially neces- 
sary. The strictest watch should, however, be exercised over every 
possible channel of communication, and all persons coming from an 
infected country should be carefully examined. Even if they be found 
healthy, a short detention, perhaps for three or four days, may often be 
desirable. There is, however, much doubt as to the length of the incuba- 
tion period of cholera, that is, the time which elapses between infection 
and the appearance of the earliest symptoms. Mr. Macnamara’s cases 
show that twenty-four hours may be sufficient ; but Dr. Parkes states 
that this stage can certainly last for ten or twelve days, and that there 
are some good cases on record’ where it lasted for more than twenty. 
Quarantine, therefore, unless enforced for at least three weeks, might be 
quite useless. 

When cases of cholera already exist, every endeavour should be made 
to destroy, by means of disinfectants or by burning, the poisonous pro- 
pertics of the dejecta from patients. Corrosive sublimate is the best 
destructive, and a solution containing one part in 1,000 of water 
should be added freely to the discharges. Another good plan is to mix 
the latter with dry sawdust and sulphur, and to burn with a sufficiency 
of straw and wood. The bedding, body linen, and other articles tainted 
with the discharges should be either burnt or soaked for some hours in 
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the sublimate solution and afterwards exposed to the action of super- 
heated steam. The attendants on the sick should observe the most 
scrupulous cleanliness, and should be careful to wash their hands with 
hot water, soap, sand, and disinfectants immediately after performing 
the necessary offices for the sick. If it be impossible to burn the dis- 
charges, they should, after disinfection, be buried deeply in the soil, as 
far as possible from wells and other sources of water suppiy. 

The purity of the water used for drinking is a matter of supreme 
importance. In country places, where cesspools and wells are some- 
times not many yards apart, the danger of polluted water is very great. 
Moreover, shallow wells (zc. less than fifty feet deep) not passing 
through impermeabie strata, as stiff clay or hard rock, are especially 
dangerous. The drainage of the neighbouring land tends towards them, 
and heavy rains will often wash many substances into them. It has been 
proved that cholera bacilli soon perish in pure water; but if organic 
matters be present rapid multiplication isthe rule. In addition to pass- 
ing through a filter, all suspected water should be previously boiled. 
There is good reason for believing that domestic filters too often fail 
to answer any good purpose; indeed, in some cases, their action is 
directly mischievous. This result is due to the impure state’ into which 
the filtering material is allowed to get. It seems to be forgotten that 
filters act by keeping back injurious particles, which} in the course of 
time accumulate in the interstices and on the surface of the filtering 
materia!. Unless the latter is from time to time cleansed or renewed, 
fairly good water may actually take up impurities from the filter. If 
charcoal be used as a filtering agent, it should be boiled from time to 
time, say once a month, and then dried by exposure to the sun, or in an 
oven. A charcoal ball should be well scraped and allowed to remain 
for some time in hot water. The spongy iron filters are perhaps the 
best for general use ; the material is cheap and can be easily renewed. 

It is almost needless to add that water should never be allowed to 
remain in cisterns, unless the latter are easily accessible and are kept 
perfectly clean. No drinking water should be drawn froma cistern 
which is in direct communication with a pipe employed for flushing a 
closet. 

In view of the fact that the cholera poison is conveyed by water, the 
inhabitants of London may be congratulated on the withdrawal of the 
proposal to provide a hospital for cholera patients on the$Thames at 
Blackfriars. Facility of access is the only recommendation attaching to 
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such a plan; but this is altogether outweighed by the terrible risk 
necessarily involved. 

2. The general rules for the prevention of cholera are those of ordi- 
nary hygiene. The cholera poison multiplies only under insanitary 
conditions ; it fails to obtain a footing wherever the laws of health are 
observed. Filth in any form, and especially earth sodden with animal 
dejections and refuse, favour the development of such diseases as cholera 
and typhoid, and render individuals more liable to become affected. 
Hence all drains, closets, &c., should be kept in perfect order; fresh air 
should be admitted as freely as possible into every room ; dampness of 
the surrounding soil should be remedied, and the most scrupu- 
lous cleanliness should be observed. Moderation and care in such 
matters as eating, drinking, and exercise decidedly tend to lessen the 
danger of contagion. Excessive indulgence in alcoholic liquors could 
only render the system more liable to attack. It is sometimes, though 
erroneously, supposed that the addition of ardent spirits to water de- 
stroys or neutralises impurities. Unripe fruit and indigestible food, as 
tending to cause irritation of the abdominal organs, should be scrupu- 
lously avoided. Chills are likely to be mischievous ; an extra layer of 
thin flannel or silk round the waist may be worn with advantage. 
Medical advice should be sought on the first appearance of diarrhoea. 

More than twenty-five years have elapsed since any epidemic of 
cholera has raged in this country. During that interval the disease has 
reached our ports, but has failed to establish a footing. We may fairly 
attribute this immunity to the improved sanitary conditions which now 
4btain in all our large towns. We cannot be too thankful for this result, 
and we ought not to neglect its obvious lessons. In country places much 
remains to be done in order to bring the sanitary conditions to a level 
with our knowledge. We cannot plead ignorance; apathy and in- 
difference are the foes most to be dreaded. 


ROBSON ROOSE. 





MOTHER’S HANDS. 


PART III. 


HE daughter saw her mother in a new light. Surely this was not 

she who ordered and managed her house, who sent wise letters to 

her, with earnest, well-weighed words. How her passion had trans- 
figured and beautified her ! 

“ But how did you feel, dearest mother ? ” 

“T was not conscious of what I felt. We went away from there the 
day after, and our next halting place was close to his two farms. I had 
my wits so far about me, however, that when some of us had to be 
quartered out, I chose the house which was nearest his. And when the 
tempest within me was no longer to be resisted I wrote to him, without 
signing my name. _ I asked him for an interview. He was to meet me 
on the road that went through his wood, between his house and ours. 
dropped the letter into his own letter box on the road. You can imagine 
what a state I was in, when I tell you that I had appointed ten 
o'clock in the evening, as I thought that then it would be dark! I had 
not noticed that it was still light at that time, so far north had we come. 
The result was that I did not dare to go out until eleven, and then I was 
sure there would be no one to meet. But there he was! Mighty and 
stooping, his hat pressed together in his hand, he came forward, hesi- 
tatingly, shyly, and awkwardly glad. ‘I knew it was you,’ he said.” 

“Oh, mother! what did you do?” 

“ Allat once I began to wonder where I had got the courage from ! 
I did not even know what I wanted with him! When I saw him I 
could have turned and fled. But his wonderful gait, those long firm 
strides, his hat in hand, his shaggy head. . . . I felt I must see it 
all. And the wonderful thing he said: ‘I knew it was you.’ How could 
he have known it? I don’t remember whether I asked him, or if he saw 
my surprise, but he explained that he had seen me as we came away 
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from the lecture ; he had heard who I was. It was wonderful to hear 
the deep voice, which for me meant something so absolutely exceptional, 
as though resounding from the far future, making embarrassed excuses 
for having said anything that might have wounded me. Before he 
succeeded in getting out ‘wounded you,’ he stammered—‘ wounded the 
Queen—wounded the Queen and her ladies—wounded you !’ He had 
so many other subjects he might have touched upon, and so many other 
themes he might have chosen. He could have said so much that was 
good of the Queen, much that he knew to be true ; but he had forgotten 
it. So he went on, his eyes looking into mine. Trusting, but com- 
manding eyes, whose attraction I felt. There seemed to be an echo in 
the silent wood of his unfathomable honesty. And his eyes went on 
repeating, ‘Don’t you believe it, too?’ No one can imagine how 
unconscious he was of the effect they produced. He spoke, 
and I listened, and we drew nearer and nearer to each other. But 
the joy I felt, and which could not find words—what should I have 
said? At last it became uncontrollable—it burst all bounds. I 
suddenly heard myself laugh! And you should have seen how, all of a 
sudden, he laughed with me! Laughed, so that the woods re-echoed ! 
The fishermen were just rowing past to be at their post when the sun 
should rise. They rested on their oars and listened. They all knew the 
sound of his laughter. I recognised its sound from the time when I saw 
him coming between his two satellites. There was a faun in him—a 
northern faun, of course,a wild man of the woods, unrestrained, but 
innocent, leading two bears, one under each arm! Yes, something of 
that kind. Not a troll, you understand, for they are stupid and malig- 
nant.” 

“ You say ‘innocent,’ mother ? how do you mean that he was innocent, 
since he was so wild ?” 

“ Because nothing harmed him. Whatever he might have known 
or experienced, he remained a great child all the same. Yes, I tell you. 
refined and’as aloof from evil., He had such a power of refinement in 
himself that what did not appeal to his nature was annihilated by it. It 
no longer existed for him.” 

“ Oh, mother, how was it all? Oh, why have you been given this 
experience, and not 1!” She had hardly spoken the words when she 
turned and ran swiftly away. The mother let her alone; she sat on a 
stone and waited her return. It was good to rest with her thoughts, 
She sat a long time alone, and would willingly have sat longer ; but the 
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clouds began to gather. Then Magne came back with a nosegay of the 
most beautiful wild flowers and delicate grasses arranged about a fir 
branch covered with cones, grey-green young cones. 

“ Mother, he was like this nosegay, wasn’t he? What, dear mother, 
are you crying ? ” 

“T am crying for joy, my child, for joy and regret both together. 
One day you will come to understand that those are the most comfort- 
ing tears in the world.” 

But Magne had thrown herself down on the ground by her side. 
“ Mother, you don’t know how happy you have made me to-day !” 

“T see I have, dear child, I was right to wait ; it was a struggle, but I 
did right.” 

“ Mother, dear mother, let us go back to the forest at home, to the 
road through our forest! Let me hear more! It was there it happened, 
then! Mother, tellme! What came next, sweetest mother! Ah, how 
lovely you are! There is always something fresh to discover in you.” 

The mother stroked her hair in silence, soothingly. 

“Mother, I know that woodland road on summer nights. Laura 
walked there with me when she was engaged, and told me how it 


all happened, and the fishers rowed past that time, too, just as we came 
to an opening. We hid ourselves behind a great boulder; and the thrush 
began tosing, and many other birds, but the thing that affected me most 
was the scented air.” 


“Yes, doesn’t it? And that is why I have always thought since that 
the woodland scent hung around Karl. Ah, I must tell you how 
curiously unconscious he was—what other word can I use? We stood 
still and looked over the lake. ‘Oh, what a longing that gives,’ said I. 
‘Yes, a longing to bathe, doesn’t it ?’ said he.” 

Magne broke into hearty laughter; the mother smiled. “Now it 
no longer seems so strange tome. The water was more to him than it 
is to us—he used to plunge into a bath at the most unexpected times : 
when he was not to be found in his farms or at his office, that was 
always where he was. It was his strongest natural craving; he loved 
the cold embrace of the elements, he said. 

“ And how he laughed to himself when he saw how I was laughing ! 
We laughed in unison.” 

“Then, mother, what happened? I can really wait no longer.” 

“I came home just as other people were getting up. And 
the next night was like that one, and the next after that, and the next 
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after that again. One night it rained, and we both walked along under 
the same umbrella, and that was what brought things to a climax.” 

“To a climax ?—how ?” 

“ After once being obliged to walk arm in arm, we always went arm 
in arm afterwards.” 

“ But other people, mother ? Weren’t you afraid of what they would 
say?” 

“No; other people didn’t exist for me. I can’t remember how it all 
went on—it happencd that one night we had sat down.” 

“ Ah! now we are coming to it! ” 

“T asked to be allowed to sit down, I felt I could walk no longer. 
The night was glorious—silence and we two! He went on talking with 
his eyes looking into mine ; he didn’t know himself how they shone with 
happiness. I couldn’t speak—I could hardly breathe—I was obliged to 
rest. And a few minutes after I sat on his knee.” 

“Was it he who——?” 

“T cannot quite remember. I only remember the first time my arms 
were about his neck, and my face against his hair and beard. It was 
rapture, something absolutely new—it was bliss. The feeling of those 
giant arms round me transported me far, far away. But we were there 
on the boulder, all the same.” 

“ Were you as though beside yourself. 2” 

“Yes, that is just it! that is what it is called—but it really means 
being in possession of oneself, raised up to higher things. By his side I 
was myself twice over. That is love; nothing else deserves the name.” 

“Mother, mother! it was you, then, who sprang into his arms! It 
was you !” 

“Yes, I am afraid it was I. I suppose he was too modest, too shy to 
begin that sort of thing. Yes, I know in my heart it was I. For life must 
be preserved. It was a question of nothing less. To be able to help him, 
to follow him, and worship him, and give myself up to him, that or 
nothing. I believe, too, that that was what I said to him, if I did saya 
single word.” 

“Oh, you know that you said it!” 

“| believe I did; but in looking back upon such moments as those 
one does not know whether one was feeling or speaking.” She looked 
out into the long valley. She stood like one who is about to sing, with 
lifted head and open mouth, listening for the music before it sounds. But 
it was not so: it was the sound of bygone music that she heard. 
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A little while afterwards she said quite softly—the daughter was 
obliged to draw nearer to her, for the sound of the river swallowed up 
some of the words— 

“ Now you shall hear something, Magne; you have never heard it from 
me, and others are not likely to have told you.” 

“ What is it, mother? You almost frighten me.” 

“ At the time I met your father, I was already engaged.” 

“What do you say? You, mother?” 

“Yes, I was engaged, and was to be married; and it was my last 
month with the Queen. The engagement had taken place, and was to 
be carried out with the highest sanction.” 

“ But to whom ?” 

“ Ah, that is it! Didn’t I tell you before, that at the time I met your 
father I was in absolute despair ? ’ 

“You, mother? No.” 

“TI did not believe that life had anything to offer, or that I had any- 
thing to wait for. Most girls who arrive at the age of twenty-eight 
without anything having happened to them, anything that is worth 
rousing themselves for, believe that nothing is worth caring about. The 
age, or about that age, is the most perilous.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“That is when most girls come to despair.” 

She took her daughter’s arm, which she pressed, and so they walked 

together. 

“I must confess it all to you”—but there she stopped. 

“Who was it, mother ?” She said it so softly that her mother didn’t 
hear, but she knew what it was. 

“Tt was someone for whom you have but small respect, my child. 
And you are right.” 

“My uncle?” 

“ How did that occur to you?” 

“T don’t know. But was it he?” 

“Yes, it was. Yes, I see you don’t understand it. I never understood 
it myself, either. Think of your father, and of him! And just about the 
same time, too: What do you think of me? But, oh! take care of 
yourself, my child.” 

“ Mother ?” 

“ Well, well—yox have a mother, and I had none. And I was at 
Court, and, as I told you, at the perilous age when nothing seems worth 
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caring about any longer. Of course, I, too, had been playing the same 
game that I have been looking on at to-day, but not with your aptitude. 
Yes, you may turn away your face. I had come to feel a certain disgust 
with life—for myself among the rest, and so I went on refusing people 
till it was too late in the day.” 

“ But—with my uncle!” Magne broke out again. 

“ We looked upon him differently at that time. But I don’t want to 
go into all that again now. I will only admit that it was horrible. So 
you may think what you like about it—I mean as to how it came about.” 

The daughter took her arm away and looked at her mother. 

“Yes, Magne, we don’t always do as we mean to do, and I have 
told you I was at the perilous age. And so you can understand how I felt 
when I saw your father—there was something more than pettiness and 
frivolity in me after all.” 

“ But the others, mother! How could you put it in the proper light 
to the others, to the Court, to our relations, to my uncle, and all his 
people? Surely there must have been a fuss and a scandal that you had 
to hold up your head against ? 

“Wait, Magne, we will let all that alone till later. There were no 
‘others’ at all! Some fishermen had seen us, and they had taken 
measures to find out who I was. Before it was known, I had gone away, 
and within one month I was his wife. I had fallen into the hands of a 
man who did things thoroughly, and at once. He was too simple to con- 
ceive any other way than to go straight forward. So it took place with- 
out any obstacles.” 

“ And what did people say? Was it a good thing for my father—I 
mean in people’s opinion—that he had married you ?” 

“You mean that he should marry a maid of honour?” she smiled. 
“Do you know what people said of it? Why, Karl Mander had 
publicly maligned the Queen—one of her maids of honour had heard 
him, and a month after she had eloped with him. That was about it. She 
had chosen the roughest man in the country. That was what people said.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ A year after a tourist wrote in a newspaper that he had seen the 
runaway maid of honour standing at the washing-tub. Ha,ha! It was 
true enough, for that matter. You had come, then, and it was harvest 
time, and I was obliged to lend a hand. We both did.” 

“Mother, mother, what was he like at home? When you were 
together,I mean? Wasn't it perfect? It must have been the greatest 
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and best thing the world had to give? Mother, mother, all my life I 
must be grateful to you for having treasured this up for me till now, for 
before I should not have understood it.” 

“Yes, isn’t it so? Such things cannot be told toa child, nor to a half- 
grown girl. But I am not telling you, now, only for the sake of telling 
you. You ask how things were when we were together. Picture him to 
yourself first. An unselfish, devoted nature that was very little under- 
stood, by some few perhaps, in a way, but even by them not adequately. 
The result was that when he believed he had found sympathy, he poured 
himself out so unrestrainedly that people laughed at him. If he were in 
company he drank, or rather was made to drink until he was tipsy, and 
so let his untamable nature take the bit in its teeth. Do you know—yes, I 
must tell you this. At a party a lady (she is now married to the Captain 
here) set to work to draw him out for the amusement of the others. She 
was very bright and witty ; she appeared to be entirely carried away 
by him, so that she could not listen to him enough, could not question 
him enough, and all the while poured more and more wine into his 
glass. She drank with him ; she made all the others drink with him.” 

“Good heavens, mother !” 

“ Do you know where it all ended? In the cowhouse. They locked 
him into the cowhouse by himself. His frenzy of rage brought on a 
nervous attack. She it was whom he saw from the window as he stood 
on the platform that day. It was then he became sober.” 

The mother and daughter walked on in silence. 

“You knew nothing of all this at that time, did you, mother ?—not 
until later?” 

“No, if I had known it, I believe I should have gone straight up to 
him, taken him by the hand, and greeted him with all my heart.” 

“T should too, mother!” 

“ Since my life with him I have thought so much. Do you know, 
I believe geniuses have this characteristic of confiding impulsiveness, 
and therefore the people and conditions that surround them are 
of all the greater importance. But most important of all is it 
that they should have a woman’s help. And, according to the nature 
of that help, so things go with them. Karl Mander had got into the 
habit of speaking in monologues. He got on best among peasants. 
They disturbed him least. Books, meditations, farming, bathing, and 
now and then an orgie, a speech, or, for preference, one on top of the 
other—that had been his life up to then.” 
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“ But he didn’t drink, mother ? 
was there ?” 


There was no need for him to drink, 


“No more need than for you or forme. It was simply an outburst 


of mere high spirits, or repressed longing for happiness. So the last 
time 





“Yes, that time! Oh, why were you not there?” 

“You had come to us then, my child, and I could not; I was nursing 
you at my breast. The whole thing would have gone off happily, if some- 
one at the banquet after the meeting had not been so imprudent as to 
propose my health! Then he let himself go! there was the theme of 
themes, and he had never unbosomed himself about it to anyone! The 
toast applied the match to his inward fire ; his exultant joy blazed up. 
He made a speech in praise of at least twenty of my characteristics of 
marriage, of fatherhood. He——” 

She could not go on. She sat down, her daughter by her ; they were 
both in tears. The roar of the river swept pitilessly past them, and yet 
it seemed to bring them a kind of comfort. All the tears we may shed 
avail nothing. It goes on its way, and nothing arrests its determined 
course to the sea. 

Through the voice of nature the whispers of memory brought back 
his tragic end. It came over them both again how, after the ban- 
quet, he wanted to refresh himself with a bath. How everyone tried to 
dissuade him, but it was no use. How he sprang in from a great height, 
took longer and longer strokes out, as though each one of them were 
taking him home, was seized by cramp and sank. 

“Mother, there is so much I still want to hear about your life 
together ?” Then, after a moment: “ Mother, you must give me that, too! 
Yes, you have told me so much, so very much about it. But not just 
the thing I want to knownow! The love, mother, the devotion between 
you both! Mother, that must have been something too wonderful to 
realise.” 

“ Beyond all comprehension, my child! Beyond all understanding! 
And, do you know, the calumnies that were spread about us, especially 
the miserable anonymous letters, all kinds of meanness, it all helped. For 
each time we found in each other a perfect refuge. He was not so thin- 
skinned in such matters as I. It was through me that he first came to 
understand them—how to manage the petty incidents of social life. The 
leaders of society in this little country are not of pure Norwegian race, 
but of foreign descent. A man like him could never learn to keep pace 
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with them. But I was one of them, and, through the effect on me, he 
understood ! When he once was started on a line of thought you can’t 
imagine how fast he went. He was a discoverer, an investigator by 
nature. But when he first rightly found out what I had exposed myself 
to by choosing him, ah ! how the thought of it spurred him on! If ever 
anyone has been rewarded here on the earth, he rewarded me. 
Night and day, the whole summer, the whole autumn, the whole winter, 
the whole spring, we were never apart. Our life was one continued 
flight from the outer world, but it was a flight into Paradise. He refused 
all invitations ; he had hardly time to speak to the people who came to 
see him ; he would not have them in the house. He and I, and I and 
he, in the big rooms, and the smaller ones, he in mine or I in his. And 
on the country roads, in the fields, in the mountain pastures, on the lake, 
on the ice, working, superintending together, together always, or if we 
were away from each other it was but to meet again at the very earliest 
moment. But the more we were together, the more I came to under- 
stand the wealth of hisnature. What impressed me most about him was 
not the flow of ideas, it was the man himself. To fathom his perfect 
uprightness, clear to the very bottoin, gave me the most glorious 
moments I have known. His devotion to me—or what shall I call it }— 
was all summed up in one image—his mighty head on my lap! There 
he often rested it, and always said, ‘ How good it is to be here !’” 

And the daughter laid her head in her mother’s lap and sobbed. 

It began to rain. They rose and went home again. The little 
assembly house up by the station loomed more indistinct, but more 
inviting through the rain. And the landscape took on a greater 
harmony of tints, and greater friendliness ; the scent from the birch 
trees seemed trebled. 

“Yes, my child. I believe I have given you some of his aspirations, 
Have I not?” She bent down towards her face. 

Instead of answering, the daughter pressed closer to her. 

They waited a moment before going on. 

“ You have a longing, yearning nature ; you inherited it, and I have 
stimulated it in you by what I learnt from him. I have put great 
objects, noble men and women before you. So did he; I have plunged 
you into lofty thoughts, as he plunged in nature to refresh his own. I 
knew when I sent you away from me that I was acting in accord- 
ance with his spirit. But I knew best with what armour you were 
equipped : it came to you from him. And yet . . . Magne!” 
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The daughter instinctively drew her arm from within the mother’s, 
and stood still. She needed to rest on her own strength, as it were. 

“Yes, I see it ; that is the third time to-day. You feel that I am 
taking hold upon you; and I z7// take hold upon you. It was at the 
party at your uncle’s that you said to me, when I was going in to 
supper, ‘Mother, you might as well keep on your gloves.’ You were 
ashamed of my work-hardened hands.” 

“Mother, mother!” The daughter covered her face and turned 
away. 

“JT will tell you this, my child, that without these work-hardened 
hands you would not be what you are now; if you have lived in a society 
where it is considered shameful for a woman to have such hands you 
have lived in an evil society. And to-day you enjoyed that society, 
enjoyed it as though you believed you yourself had attained a certain 
greatness in it.” 

“No, mother! no, no!” 


“Yes, you did! You may perhaps have felt a pang of conscience, or 
of fear; that may be, for I was there. But now the moment has come 
for you to choose ; I wanted your choice to be made before you should 


cross the threshold of your father’s house, my child. 'Work—or else the 
other thing.” 

“Oh, mother, you wrong me! If only you knew!” 

“If I can make you love your father—and I shall do all I can, and 
you have capacity—if I can make you really, rightly love him, then I 
know all that you will be able to do. We women must love in order to 
have faith.” 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


[THE END.] 





PRESS AND PARLIAMENT. 


66 O circumstance in the history of our country, not even Parlia- 

N mentary reform,” says Sir Erskine May, “has done more for 
freedom and good government than the unfettered liberty of reporting.” 
The recent controversy between the authorities of the House of 
Commons and the Daily Chronicle has been an opportune reminder that 
as a matter of fact no such right exists, so far as the proceedings of 
Parliament are concerned. The system which is enforced to-day with 
regard to the admission of the Press to Parliament is precisely the same 
in principle, though it has been subject to some modifications in practice, 
as that which obtained more than a century and a half ago. In 1729 
the House of Commons passed a resolution to the effect that the report- 
ing of its proceedings constituted a breach of privilege. Nine years 
later the same resolution was practically re-affirmed, and it has never 
been formally abrogated. To-day every member of the Press, whether 
he sits in the gallery or walks in the lobby, is a “stranger,” under the 
double surveillance of the House as a body and of its executive officers. 
He serves the citizens of a mighty empire, and is, with his colleagues, 
the only instrument through which the thing we call public opinion 
is formed and maintained. But his existence depends upon the genial 
or ungenial connivance of the Speaker and the majority of the House. 
He is liable not simply to the common law of the land, but to the special 
jurisdiction of the Commons, a jurisdiction which has been freely 
exercised in the fine, imprisonment, and personal degradation of mem- 
bers of what is ironically called the Fourth Estate. 

This is, I believe, an accurate statement of the “rights” of Parlia- 
mentary journalists. But it must, of course, be read in the light of the 
actual developments of custom and opinion which have helped to modify 
the strict law of the case. The Pressman of fifty years ago took his chance 
of hearing the debates with a rush of strangers into a common gallery. 
He now has the benefit of special accommodation, which, albeit the 
worst allotted to the Press in any civilised country in the world, has, 
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at least, the barren dignity of isolation. He is no longer excluded from 
divisions, but only from the less vital Parliamentary ceremony of 
prayers. It is still true that if a strayed reveller of the Press happened 
to take out his note-book in the Strangers’ Gallery, he would be liable 
to visitation by the officials. But in the main the literal report of 
proceedings in Parliament is protected, though even here the privilege is 
strictly a matter of custom rather than of right. Not so many years 
ago it was in the power of a single member who considered himself 
affronted by the Press to spy strangers and promptly clear the House of 
them. The two O’Connells, father and son, pursued this course, and, 
absurd as it seems to-day, the report of Parliamentary business was 
actually stopped in obedience to the private pique of a member. 
To-day a formal vote of the majority, taken without debate or amend- 
ment, is necessary to exclude either journalists or visitors. Even this 
concession was due not to love of the Press, but to Mr. Disraeli’s desire, 
on a famous occasion, to save the Prince of Wales from the indignity of 
being compelled to withdraw from the Commons. But the severe legal 
eye of the House knows no distinction between the man who goes to 
the House of Commons in order to work and the man who is there for 
his own pleasure. And it is doubtful whether even with its enlarged 
powers, its superior literary methods, and its increasing influence on 
opinion, the Press is really so popular in the House of Commons that 
in the case of any severe conflict the general weight of Parliamentary 
feeling would not be cast against it. 

The reason for this is obvious. The House of Commons is not only 
the Mother of Parliaments; it is also an extremely comfortable and 
fairly select club. Ona busy evening it dines as many members as a 
first-class hotel. It possesses a famous stock of excellent and well- 
selected wines. The inner lobby is the centre not only of serious 
talk, but of such pleasantries as are wont to pass in the smoking- 
rooms of Brooks’s or the Reform. A situation of this character 
naturally relies for its continuance on a certain measure of discretion 
on the part of the journalists and of forbearance on the part of the 
members. As matters stand, it is difficult for the journalist to com- 
plain of a state of things which arises partly from the fact that, as the 
constitutional historian remarks, the institutions of this country are 
modelled on anything but democracy. The House represents in its 
inner aspect a body of social and ceremonial tradition which clings to it 
far more closely than the stranger within its gates can conceive. 
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Journalists have more than once been roughly excluded from the lobby 
for personally affronting a member. While the dynamite scare lasted, 
and long after it subsided, they were not permitted to use the corridors 
and staircases which, like the country footpaths to the farm labourer, 
furnished the shortest cuts to their day’s work. A mass of them, with a 
crowd of Parliamentary agents and others, who at least gave a certain 
touch of colour to lobby life, were swept out some years ago, until now 
the small body of privileged lobbyists who are allowed to approach 
members within the sacred precincts remind one of the lions in Doré’s 
picture sniffing at dead Christians in the deserted amphitheatre. 

The point, however, to which I would direct attention is not this side 
of the journalist’s position in the House of Commons so much as the 
extension of the purely disciplinary powers of the Speaker and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to a matter vitally affecting the larger functions 
of the Press. “The supporters of secret debate,’ says Hunt in his. 
Fourth Estate, “declared reporting to be highly prejudicial to 
gentlemen in their boroughs”—and doubtless to gentlemen in 
Irish counties as well. But it is worth remarking that in every pro- 
ceeding taken by the House against the Press the moving authority has. 
been the House itself. The Woodfalls and Stockdales have been 
pursued by the warrant of the Speaker, executed by his officer, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, as the result of a debate and resolution in the House 
itself. The procedure of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and its approval by the 
Speaker, in the case of the Daily Chronicle establish an unregulated and 
autocratic authority over the Press, residing in those functionaries as 
distinct from a mandate of the House of Commons. This is the more 
remarkable because the inevitable growth of the influence of journalism 
has largely mitigated the dealings of the House with offenders against 
its privileges. When a spirited publisher declined in the earlier days of 
the century to kneel before the House at the bar, the custom dropped 
speedily enough. But it would appear from the recent decision in the 
case of the Zzmes, convicted of a clear and .unquestioned breach of 
privilege, that even the old pompous summons to the bar of newspaper 
publishers, writers, and editors is to fall into disuse. The editor of the 
Times, who is a far more powerful personage than most members of the 
House, was not called upon to stand in the Parliamentary pillory, still less 
to spend a day, solaced by Unionist chicken and champagne, in the Clock 
Tower. In practice, therefore, the House has all but abandoned its penal 
powers against journalists. But in its most vindictive mood it is certain 
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that it never contemplated the exercise of those powers by the Speaker 
and the Sergeant-at-Arms apart from its own direct mandate. Supposing 
the House had, in my own case, declared that the Dazly Chronicle 
had been guilty of breach of privilege. The matter, following the 
precedent in the Z7mes case, would have ended there and then. As a 
matter of fact, the House did nothing whatever. It passed no censure ; 
it expressed no formal opinion. Yet the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the 
concurrence of the Speaker, promptly proceeds to write a minatory 
letter to the editor of the Daily Chronicle, ordering him to censure, if not 
to dismiss, the journalist whose criticism he had, by admitting it into 
his columns, already endorsed ! 

Nor is that all. The expression used of Mr. T. W. Russell, according 
to the ruling of the Speaker in the 77zmes case, was not in itself a breach 
of privilege. The Chronicle, therefore, had been guarded in a double 
sense against a Parliamentary offence. The Speaker, as if to emphasise 
his claim to act independently of the body of which he is the servant, 
declared that the real crime had been the use of “ offensive” language. 
The language had undoubtedly offended Mr. Russell, though that was 
not his specific complaint before the House. But it had not offended 
the Commons, and no addition had been made by the House to the long 
list of breaches of its privileges. In other words, the claim of the 
Speaker was for the exercise of a literary censorship of the Press, a 
censorship, that is to say, of the kind of ironical comment which may or 
may not be impugned as a matter of taste, but which abounds in every 
journal but the two staid London dailies that still abhor the New 
Journalism ; and which in journalism, new or old, has proved to bea 
potent weapon in the advocacy of opinion and the discussion of large 
public principles. 

It is needless to point out to anyone acquainted with the history of 
modern politics with what force this weapon of the new censorship 
could have been wielded had it been directed against the anti-Irish 
journalism of the hour. It is no exaggeration to say that, until Mr. 
Gladstone accepted the principle of Home Rule, the Irish members were 
largely excluded from the comity both of Parliament and of a great 
portion of the English Press. Every kind of evil political motive, every 
form of personal misconduct, has been alleged against them. Each issue 
of the greatest newspaper of the day has for seven years been an anti- 
Irish pamphlet. The comic papers have revelled in descriptions, pictorial 
and otherwise, of their peculiarities. Yet the “clubbable” feeling of the 
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House has never been outraged, and the Speaker has never in conse- 
‘quence been called upon to correct and interpret it. The Speaker’s action, 
indeed, shows a curious forgetfulness of the manner in which what is 
loosely called descriptive reporting is carried on. If the discipline of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms is to be extended to writers whose work is done 
within the precincts of the House, it is quite clear that the effect of 
a vigorous exercise of his powers would be to confine such work to 
members of the House who already take a not inconsiderable share 
in it. The journalist on the green benches is to have unlimited privilege 
to “describe” his fellow members. The journalist in the gallery is to 
be subject to dismissal and the loss of his livelihood if he attempts the 
same freedom of phrase, the same method of independent criticism, the 
‘same sharp note of personal reference, which in nine cases out of ten is 
.a form of political argument. Has Mr. Chamberlain’s personality, for 
instance, no bearing on his political action? Or does the newspaper 
reader learn nothing from being told in what different physical moulds 
Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Michael Davitt are cast ? 

I shall probably be told that I am flogging a dead horse, and that 
the letter of the Sergeant-at-Arms is likely to remain a single 
curiosity of literary officialism. That is possibly, though not at all 
inevitably, the case. But the whole relations of the Press and Parliament 
-are so unsatisfactory that no self-respecting journalist can rest till they 
are altered. Take the case of the Press Gallery, which is practi- 
cally under the unreserved control of the Speaker and the Sergeant 
at-Arms. The absurdities and anomalies of the present system have 
‘lately been exposed by the Daily Graphic and the Morning Leader. 
Both these journals labour under the grievance that, though they are 
London morning daily papers, they have no admission to the Press 
‘Gallery of the House of Commons. A similar question has been raised 
by the Newcastle Leader. This paper is one of the principal organs of 
North-country Liberalism, and its representative in London is an able 
and distinguished journalist. Yet it has in vain sought admission to the 
assembly where its chief trade rival, the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, is 
fully installed. The Westminster Gazette, which is the leading 
representative of Liberalism in the London evening Press, after great 
‘difficulty succeeded in obtaining a single ticket. Instances of refusals 
of a much more notable character than those to which I have referred 
abound. It is notorious that the whole foreign Press, especially that 
portion of it which represents the greatest aggregation of English- 
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speaking peoples, has invariably been shut out from the Press 
Gallery, free as it is of every other Parliament in the world. Some 
years ago Mr. Phelps, the American Minister, addressed a very urgent 
letter to the Speaker recommending the admission of a leading American 
journalist. The reply was that no deviation could be made from the 
rule which bars out the foreign journalist and refuses him the courtesy 
that is freely extended to his English colleague. 

The exclusions, however, which mark the rule of the Press Gallery 
are no more capricious than the admissions. Under what conceivable 
rule of fitness are papers like A7oonshine and the Lancet admitted to the 
gallery? The whole system illustrates the obvious truth that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms is not, and cannot be expected to be, in touch with the 
movements of the modern Press. Papers rise and fall, decrease or 
increase in circulation and power, and it is not to be supposed that 
an official whose main duties are ceremonial should be able properly to 
assess their relative importance. As a matter of fact, the Press list is 
largely a stereotyped one, which varies little from year to year. There 
is no attempt at a yearly or periodic purge, or at a due appreciation of 
the claims of the agencies and of individual journalists, or at a division 
of tickets proportioned to the character or thoroughness of each journal’s 
treatment of Parliamentary affairs. 

From the mere party point of view the present allotment of seats is 
absurd. No account is taken of the fact that the Irish controversy has 
enormously increased the advantage which the Unionist Press possesses 
over its Gladstonian and democratic rivals. In the London Press, for 
instance, out of a total of eighty-nine gallery tickets, the Unionist papers 
possess sixty-eight and the Liberal twenty-one. The Dadly Telegraph, 
which as a rule pays the scantest possible respect to Parliament, has 
thirteen tickets to dispose of; the Morning Post has thirteen. The 
Morning Advertiser, which has completely dropped out of the front rank 
has nine, against the same number possessed by the Daz/y Chronicle, the 
authoritative organ of London Radicalism. The G/ode, which in practice 
confines itself to a fairly brief descriptive report, has six tickets ; while 
the S¢ar, with at least treble its circulation, has only one. Equally 
astounding is the state of things on the provincial Press, where of course 
the balance as between Liberalism and Unionism is much more evenly 
held. The total number of tickets issued is sixty-nine. Forty of these 
are held by Unionist and Conservative papers, and only twenty-eight by 
Gladstonian organs. 
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Coming to individual papers, I find the anomalies still more conspi- 
cuous. The Manchester Guardian, in many senses the best paper in 
England, possesses only two tickets, as against the three issued 
to its Conservative rival, the J/anchester Courier. The Newcastle 
Chronicle has two tickets ; two of its rivals, the Mewcastle Daily Leader 
and the Newcastle Journal, have none. The Liverpool Post, anewspaper 
conspicuous for its influence and high literary standing, possesses a single 
ticket. The Liverpool Mercury, one of the oldest newspapers in the 
United Kingdom, is absolutely excluded, while the Conservative /ver- 
pool Courier possesses two tickets. The Western Morning News, the 
chief Unionist organ in the West of England, has four tickets, two of 
which, on the acknowledgment of its editor, it does not use. None of 
the daily papers of East Anglia are directly represented in the gallery, 
and the Leeds Express, the chief Radical organ of a great industrial and 
political centre, is excluded. No regard is paid to the distribution of 
population and of commercial and political influence. The leading 
English towns together own no more tickets than are assigned to 
Scotland, and only a very few more than are allotted to Ireland. Papers 
which use the leading agencies for their Parliamentary reports retain 
the right of special representation, which they have in practice 
abandoned. So gross are the absurdities of the system that they have 
necessarily to be modified by arrangements among papers themselves. 
The transference of tickets from newspapers which possess them and do 
not want them to organs that need them and have been refused them is 
so common that it is difficult to say off-hand which newspaper is 
adequately represented and which is not. The new papers contrive to 
serve themselves in an indirect fashion, or they fail to do so. Chance, 
caprice, anything but a competent supervision of ever varying claims, 
governs the double row of mean benches in which, under every imagin- 
able discomfort, the English Press does its most important work. 

“But what,” it may be asked, “is the reform you propose? The 
Press Gallery is overcrowded, but so is the House, and nothing but a 
larger chamber will meet the case.” That is no doubt an ultimate solution 
of more than the Press problem within the House. But the point does 
not affect the immediate question that a more intelligent allotment of 
the limited space at the Sergeant’s disposal would minimise the 
difficulty. This reform, however, is impossible so long as the system 
remains in the hands which now control it. At least three changes are 
conceivable. The House might, as the result of a preliminary inquiry 
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into the relations between Parliament and the Press, take the matter 
into its own hands by the medium of a standing Press Committee. Or 
the Sergeant-at-Arms might fortify himself by regular consultation, 
either with the Gallery Committee, or with some other representative body 
of journalists, or (and this perhaps would be the wisest plan) a new official 
might be appointed. This gentleman should be a Press Director, possess- 
ing the mechanical duties now exercised by the Sergeant-at-Arms without 
any powers of literary censorship. The reference to the House itself 
would, I think, be unwise. Proprietary journalism is as fuily represented 
in the present Parliament as in any of its predecessors, and the pressure 
of conflicting private interests might easily lead to abuses which are, at 
all events, foreign to the archaic muddle of to-day. But a shrewd and 
kindly man of the world would very readily abate the friction which 
now prevails, and would impart to the regulation of Press matters within 
the House of Commons the new and valuable elements of lucidity, 
elasticity, and common-sense. 

There remains the further constitutional question—and it is one of 
some importance—as to the general authority of the Speaker in relation 
to the Parliamentary Press. Surely the time has come for the complete 
abrogation of any powers that exceed the mere authority to check gross 
personal misconduct within the precincts. Even to-day a Standing 
Order of the House allows the Speaker or the Chairman, “ whenever he 
thinks fit,’ to order the withdrawal of strangers (¢e., Pressmen) 
from any part of the House. Now, no one imagines that the 
Speaker could hope to emerge successfully from a serious conflict with the 
Press. Whenthe younger O’Connell excluded the reporters in 1849 the 
Spectator sensibly enough observed that if it were necessary the leading 
journals could easily return their suppressed representatives to Parlia- 
ment. A similar course could in these days be followed with still 
greater ease by newspapers whose representative had been excluded 
from the House for a few sharp words of political criticism, The fact 
remains, however, that if the Speaker asserts in so many words his right 
to control the utterances of men who, as his subordinate or, worse 
still, a complaining and irritated member, informs him, happen to 
use the precincts of the House, he would wield an authority of 
immense power in the case of any conflict between himself and either 
the majority or any large body of members. It is a common Parlia- 
mentary saying of the hour that, to parody a famous constitutional 
motion, the power of the Speaker has increased, is increasing, and ought 
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to be diminished. The time was when that power was freely questioned 
on the floor of the House. The words of the Speaker have been taken 
down and his conduct has been the subject of the severest reprimand. It 
would require a vigorous’ imagination even to suggest such a conflict 
between the august Mr. Peel and the House which holds him in honour. 
Nevertheless, the tendency of Parliamentary reform has been to pile 
larger and larger responsibility on to the shoulders of the first commoner 
of England. He possesses, and only the other day asserted, the absolute 
right of closure. He regulates the private ceremonial and much of the 
public procedure of the House. He can almost be said to dictate the 
fate of such a Government as this, whose Parliamentary position 
is distinctly weaker than its strength in the constituencies. Mr. 
Gladstone is the Prime Minister of England, the greatest political 
figure of his time, with a career whose wheels have rolled in splendour 
through the century. But within the walls of the House of Commons 
he yields, and must yield, to the authority of the son of his former chief 
and friend. Mr, Peel wields his power with great dignity and with 
unflinching force of character. But the time may well come when the 
House or the Government will desire to alter the balance decisively in 
its own favour. Such a conflict would be the signal for the letting loose 
of the furies that slumber in the bosom of our ancient Constitution. Its 
decision would rest largely with the Press, which would, at least, insist 
on watching it unawed by even the shadow of a censorship. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
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THE POSITION OF THE CERTIFICATED 
TEACHER. 


HE land to-day is full of the praises of education ; the Platform 
i blesses it, and the Press applauds. Statesmen adduce the 
emptying of gaols; judges cite the paucity of youthful sinning; 
statisticians figure out the lessening of crime all round. The land to- 
day is full of the importance of education ; its Minister sits within the 
Cabinet ; eight millions a-year are spent on the nation’s primary schools ; 
and even the least “strenuous” member of Parliament is an educa- 
tionist now. Departmental clerks almost jubilantly report the extension 
of elementary education ; Departmental Inspectors almost lyrically con- 
fess its improvement. Royal Commissions and Select Committees 
discuss and approve it; local authorities by the thousand manage it; 
regiments of officials administer it ; armies of teachers conduct it; 
millions of children kneel compulsorily at its shrine. And everywhere 
a chorus goes up to Minerva, lauding the schools, hymning their purpose, 
and marvelling at their swift advance. For it has only taken fifty-three 
years of State administration and subvention to provide the wealthiest 
country in the world with an incomplete and defective system of primary 
schools. 

But amidst the paan the voice of the teacher is heard in discord ; 
for the teacher is not content. He knows too well the huge errors of the 
prescribed curriculum, the makeshift means, the mistaken ends, the lack 
of liberty for light free play of mind. He knows that wherever you tap 
the public elementary school system of England and Wales you find it 
ring rather hollow. He knows that before the paan of praise and 
satisfaction can be justified the system must be docked and overhauled 
from truck to keel. 

Step by step in the teacher’s professional progress the faults of the 
system declare themselves in endless procession. He began (for example) 
as the “sharp boy” in a village school, where the curriculum was kept 
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at mental starvation-point because, by the beautiful arrangements of 
Education Acts and Codes, it “did not pay” to teach much more than the 
mere trinity of R’s. There was no public authority in the village to 
maintain or administer the school; it was maintained Jdecause it was a 
voluntary school, and because it was a voluntary school it was per- 
petually poverty-stricken. Efficiency was sacrificed to maintain the 
school’s voluntariness ; but there was little sacrifice of private cash to 
maintain it in efficiency. The single room was low, dark, stuffy, damp ; 
the furniture was scant and awkward, the apparatus ruinous and out of 
date ; the teaching-staff mere children, sobered untimely and made 
piggish by being set to “teach” their fellow-boys; the schoolmaster 
was a worthy, unfortunate individual, who had to house and dress himself 
and family respectably on seventy pounds a year. 

Loth as this village schoolmaster was to beguile another into the 
same zuipasse, he felt compelled to do so; boy-labour is cheap, and 
according to the Education Department’s regulations, two boy teachers 
at £24 to £40 the brace are worth as much, educationally, as a man- 
teacher at 460 or 470. The pupil-teacher system is financially 
economical, and though too bad educationally for any other European 
nation, it is good enough for the British Isles. So the “sharp boy” 
became a pupil-teacher. From eight to nine a.m. he was the pupil of 
the schoolmaster ; from nine till noon and two till half-past four p.m. he 
was the teacher of other boys ; and from six till nine or ten at night he 
pored over home lessons and books. Of course his health suffered : of 
course round shoulders and short sight marked him for their own. But 
he studied on, and in his nineteenth year he won a Queen’s Scholarship 
and entered a training college. 

The Queen’s Scholarship examination is at least as hard as the 
matriculation examination of a University, but to pass it has no 
recognised value as a step towards an academical degree. That in 
itself is a shortcoming; but a graver default is the uncertainty of 
receiving the scholarship when won. Last year, 10,826 candidates 
presented themselves for examination, and of these, 8,020 were successful 
in “ passing” ; 2,254 of the latter were young men, and of these 1,789 
obtained sufficient marks to entitle them to enter a training college. 
But there is college accommodation for only 850 or so, and hence, in 
practice, the Queen’s Scholarship to half the youths who earn it 
is no scholarship at all. Only the most studious moiety obtain college 
places, .although the .remainder are acknowledged by the Education 
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Department to have reached the standard of minimum attainment. But 
that, again, is not the worst feature of the system. Even to pass the 
examination with brilliancy does not necessarily entitle to the benefits. 
of the scholarship so abundantly won. Admittance at most of the 
residential training colleges depends on other considerations also. 
The Test Act was long ago abolished from University and other public 
examinations, and its disappearance is regarded as proof of British 
catholicity and toleration. But at residential training colleges the Test 
Act survives to this day. At thirty-five of the forty-three colleges, 
admission depends on the particular form of worship adopted by 
the applicant ; and at most of them it further depends on a private 
examination in creeds, catechisms, and Scriptural knowledge. The 
tax-paying parents of Queen’s Scholars shut out from certain colleges. 
by reasons of creed are prone to remark, that if the schools require a 
Conscience Clause, so do the colleges also, for they, too, are chiefly 
maintained by the Exchequer. Last year the colleges received £126,340 
from the Treasury, whilst the income from voluntary sources was only 
£17,504. Even if we add to the latter the £23,692 paid in fees by or 
for the students, it is still true that three-fourths of the maintenance of 
these privately-managed colleges comes from the State. At each college 
an entrance fee is demanded from the Queen’s Scholar: the total fees 
from students last year were £23,430, and the average individual fee was 
not less than £14. The result of this exaction is that even the most 
brilliant Queen’s Scholars cannot enter a college if they be poor. 

At three chief points, therefore, the Queen’s Scholarship and train- 
ing college system breaks down. The Education Department does not 
provide a sufficient number of college places, although it allows the 
college places to be earned: it permits theological tests to narrow still 
more the entrance to the colleges; and it consents to a third barrier being 
erected in the form of an invidious demand for £ s.d. Moreover, these 
colleges, so largely maintained by public money, are not under public 
management at all. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that the 
internal regulations of the colleges are not always the most wise or fair. 
It is not unusual for the most athletic students in some colleges to be 
insufficiently fed, for the most worthy of them to be insufficiently trusted, 
and for the most brilliant of them to have to do the work of chamber- 
maids and sweepers. Moreover, the two years of study at such places 
equip the student with sufficient knowledge to satisfactorily answer a test 
which is said by an Inspector, who is a distinguished member of one of 
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the older Universities, to be about equal in difficulty to the ordinary 
poll or pass degree. Yet the Certificate Examination, and the two years. 
of residence in college, have no recognised value as qualifications for the- 
hall-mark of the B.A. In short, the Training College arrangements are 
faulty and unsystematic in no small measure, and were it not for the 
valuable technical training, or the art and science of pzdagogics. 
supplied in such institutions, one might say that the system was defective 
at every point. 

But what is the net result of our typical teacher’s career so far? Four 
years of ill-paid, over-worked pupil-teachership, two years of unpaid 
studentship, at his private cost of £50 or £60, and then, at twenty-one 
years of age,a salary of only £80, and often no salary at all, if the 
market be in its normal state of glut! Six years of laborious and costly 
professional training end in a salary of £80 for laborious and skilful 
professional practice! In view of the growing amount of military 
promotion from the ranks, I do not hesitate to say that a strong, 
smart youth had better take the Queen's shilling than the Queen’s 
Scholarship. 

The policy of the Education Department for many a year was 
to “bear” the teacher-market. In every other field of the public service 
the supply is regulated to the demand, and no more gaugers, letter- 
carriers, police, and so forth, are appointed than can be employed, fitly 
paid, and pensioned. Yet for many a year more teachers have been 
appointed than can be employed or fitly paid. The State certificates 
about two thousand qualified teachers every year, for most of whom 
there is no fitly paid employment, and for a considerable fraction of 
whom there is for long no employment at all. The work of public 
education is a very unimportant branch of the public service, no doubt ; 
but the insignificance of the work hardly explains the apparent idiocy ot 
the State’s expenditure of £126,340 a year in supplying teachers for 
whom there is no adequate demand. The idiocy is only apparent, of 
course, for it was part of a deep-laid plan ; but, then, if the policy of the 
Department was not sheer folly it was something worse—it was sheer 
injustice. I gratefully recognise the ameliorative tendency of the current 
administration of the Education Department, I laud the administrator’s. 
recent refusal to quench the smoking flax of a slightly-improving market 
for the teacher’s skill, and I thankfully record the recent unanimous 
decision by the House of Commons in favour of a State-subsidised 
Superannuation Fund, But I am bound to point out the injustice done 
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even yet in the name of the State to this meritorious body of State 
servants. 

The deep-laid plan of the Education Department has been to 
cheapen the teacher by flooding the market. To that end the flood- 
gates—the examinations—have been raised or lowered at the Depart- 
ment’s will. There has been no continuity or relative justice in the 
standard of the test examinations. No sooner have signs appeared that 
the demand for teachers was approaching the dimensions of the supply 
than the floodgate of examination has been raised and a host of 
persons of inferior mental grade let in. Space forbids the reproduction 
here of the statistical tables and curves which prove this accusation, but 
sufficient proof exists. The effect of such variations in the test has been 
to multiply cheap inferior uncertificated teachers. To pass the Queen’s 
Scholarship, however low the test for the time being, earns the right to 
serve as assistant teacher, whether a training college intervenes or no. 
The Queen’s Scholars who have merely scraped through the examina- 
tion, and have had no ambition to qualify themselves any further, remain 
in the schools at salaries extremely low ; and when the college-trained 
teachers emerge into the world again they find the cheaper uncertificated 
teachers allowed by the Department to compete with them on almost 
equal terms. Now, it is the habit of the average South British school 
manager to consider cheapness the prime qualification in a teacher, 
and hence the collegiate-trained teachers must sell their services almost 
as cheaply as the others or find their occupation gone. 

The Chief Secretary to the Department said, before a Royal Com- 
mission, in 1887: “ Although you train half the teachers, the inferior 
teachers undersell these trained teachers. In that way the public and 
private money applied to training teachers has not a fair chance of doing 
what it ought to do for the education of the country.” If a dispenser 
were allowed to compete in medical practice with an M.R.C.S. that would 
be a state of things on all fours with the state of things induced by the 
Education Department in order to provide impecunious schools with a 
cheap staff. 

Thousands of State-aided, State-examined, State-directed schools 
exist in an impecunious or insolvent condition. The State aid to them 
is insufficient, and the local contributions are too meagre to make good 
the deficiency. Ifa school is to be an efficient means of education it 
must be financially well-equipped : if it is not well-equipped financially 
it cannot be efficient : and if it be not efficient it ought not to be at all. 
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Yet the records of the Education Department, if searched, would show 
that a very large number of public elementary schools are bankrupt, or 
shivering on the brink of bankruptcy, by lack of subscriptions or 
parsimony of rates. Hence the cheese-paring in the matter of teaching- 
power and the injustice in the matter of teachers’ salaries. Instead of 
boldly dealing with this difficulty, instead of reporting to Parliament the 
true condition of things, instead of obtaining for the schools more grant, 
or insisting on more local aid for them—the Education Department, 
pushed hard by the voluntaryists on the one hand, and by the anti- 
voluntaryists on the other, years ago adopted an expedient. The 
expedient was to reduce its demand for minimum teaching-staff to 
the lowest dimensions, and at the same time to encourage or permit the 
undue multiplication of teachers. The effect of this pretty device is 
the ignoble state of things revealed by the following figures :— 
YEAR 1891. 
Certificated teachers paid less than... ... £40 per annum= 1,186 
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The case of our friend the typical teacher as an assistant-master was 
particularly hard. Like nine out of ten of his class, he had to 
live far from the parental roof-tree for lack of opportunity to teach in 
his nativetown. Life in lodgings is expensive ; the conventions insist 
that a teacher shall not wear “cast offs” or dwell in slums ; a teacher 
must buy books and pay fees if he is to keep abreast of the times as 
a teacher; and when these things are allowed for, what remains from 
even £80 to provide a modest holiday, or prepare for a rainy day? 
The Education Department very properly encourages the teaching of 
thrift in public elementary schools ; but it does not require from the 
School Boards and school managers that the teacher shall be enabled to 
practise what he is set to preach. 
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When the young man whose career we are pursuing entered a city 
Board school as assistant-master he found himself cribbed, cabined, 
-and confined proféssionally, by an elaborate set of regulations drawn up 
by amateurs for the misguidance of experts. He found that the 
Education Department—all protestations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—still maintains in its labyrinthine code the universally-condemned 
principle of payment by results. He found that the system of variable 
‘grants to schools still supplied the least help to the less efficient schools, 
refusing them, because of their less efficiency, the aid which alone could 
render them efficient. He found that the variable grants to schools 
still depend on examinations—examinations on the wrong plan, con- 
ducted by the wrong persons. The examinations are “parade and 
pipeclay” inspections of the schools in their educational “ Sunday- 
best,” not in their work-a-day habit ; the inspectors are men who have 
never taught or been taught in a public elementary school. He learned 
that these inspectors have been appointed because of their social 
inequality with the teachers and the children whose work they are sup- 
posed to appraise; and he found by experience that a considerable 
proportion of the inspectors somewhat peremptorily maintain that social 
inequality in their dealings with teachers often as cultured as them- 
selves. He saw that the accent of such inspectors is not understood 
by little Mike from the gutter, or small Giles from the hedgerow ; 
it was plain to him, as to everyone but the inspector, that the ques- 
tions used in examination were often unintelligible if audible, or 
inaudible if otherwise to be understood. In short, the teacher found 
that the finances of the school and his own professional reputation were 
injured because the children could not comprehend the inspector nor 
‘the inspector comprehend the children. He further noticed that whilst 
‘the Education Department sent into the schools inspectors of teaching 
who could not teach, the Science and Art Department sent into the 
schools inspectors of drawing who could not draw. His inspector of 
teaching was a person who had utterly failed as a grammar school 
master; his inspector of drawing was a half-pay officer from a line 
regiment, who confessed that he could “ draw” nothing except his pay or 
acork, Yet these were the educational dictators whom he had to please; 
and to please them he must teach, not as he, the expert, knew teaching 
ought to be done, but as they, the amateur and failure, were presump- 
tuous enough to ¢iznk teaching ought to be done. 

Before very long this skilful and zealous young teacher found that 
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he must either work in what was not the best way, 6r cease to work at 
all. He saw that it “did not. pay” to educate the children from the 
inside: it “paid” best to zzstruct them superficially, from the outside. 
And because he was not free to teach his best—because in some respects 
he was only free to teach his worst—he was not happy in his work. 
Now a teacher who does not enjoy teaching is not the bright and genial 
‘child’s companion that a teacher ought to be; and this young man’s 
scholars suffered educationally (as scholars suffer all over the land) 
because his working life was a continual struggle between professional 
principles and bread-and-cheese. 

At certain points, however, the Code emerges from the hidebound 
‘conventionalism and prescriptions that embarrass most of it ; at certain 
points the Code is truly admirable. After thirty years of agitation, for 
example, the teachers have persuaded the Code-framers to permit the 
arrangement of scholars in classes suited to their varying degrees of 
mental development and sound attainment. But just where the 
Education Department gave our,teacher a little elbow-room, the Local 
Authority stepped in and took that elbow-room away. For the freedom 
-of natural and rational classification permitted by the Code was nullified 
by the regulations of the School Board. The members of the School 
Board had been elected because they were Liberals or Conservatives, 
Churchmen or Methodists, Baptists or Roman Catholics, and not because 
they were educationists at all. Asa matter of fact there were hardly two 
-educationists among them, if educationist denotes one in earnest as to 
‘education and knowing something about it. Yet this School Board held 
‘very decided opinions on the management and work of schools. A band 
‘of amateurs, they drew up stringent regulations for the experts; experi- 
‘mentally ignorant of the toils and difficulties of teaching the descendants 
‘of uneducated generations, they limited the teacher’s discretionary power 
to deal with these toils and difficulties in the best way ; theoretically 
ignorant of the science and art of pedagogy, they laid down rules of 
‘thumb which coerced the experts into rule of thumb teaching. For 
‘example, in the opinion of these well-meaning gentlemen the Code 
‘gave too much liberty of classification to the teacher, and they drew up 
a supplementary Code which took away the last vestige of the teacher’s 
power to do his best. Even as I write,an example comes to hand in 
which a School Board evidently takes the line of thought that anybody 
—School Board member or parent—is fitter to classify scholars than the 
teacher. This Board has recently adopted a regulation whereby the 
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name of every child“who is not advanced at least one “ standard” per 
year must be sent to the clerk of the Board, who shall inform the 
parents in every case, and give them such notice as will enable them to 
attend the Board meeting, with a view of lodging a complaint, if they 
wish to complain, against the teacher’s action. It is obvious that the 
teachers employed by that Board will need to set aside their knowledge 
of what standard is best suited for any child, and adopt the view of the 
child’s capacity and attainment held by the parent, who will in many 
cases insist that the child shall be taught in standards beyond its powers, 
so that it may the speedier help the parent’s pocket by prematurely 
leaving school to labour. Can it be wondered if a teacher, hampered by 
outside interference with his proper discretion—regulated by the Code, 
the inspectors, and the parents—harassed by the year-long dread of an 
inept examination—disheartened and disgusted by this want of pro- 
fessional freedom all round—should take at last the bread-and-cheese 
view of his position and settle down to teach perfunctorily, according to 
regulations, no matter how stupid the regulations may be ? 

But the teacher whose experiences I am recounting resolved—the 
foolish enthusiast—on one more stroke for liberty. He had heard that 
teachers in schools under voluntary management were allowed more pro- 
fessional freedom than the teachers in Board schools. So he applied for 
the head teachership of a small National school. The emoluments were 
only 470 and a tiny damp school-house, but so successfully had the 
market been overstocked that there were close upon a hundred 
applications for the post. Again and again he applied for other such 
schools, but again and again in vain. In the case of his fourteenth 
unsuccessful application he learned that the winning candidate was a 
teacher quite inferior in certificates and other recognised qualifications 
to himself. He inquired the reason of the choice ; it was because the 
successful candidate had undertaken to play the organ and train the 
choir at church gratuitously. “You see, they didn’t want the best 
teacher,” said a friend of his in the locality of the school; “what they 
wanted was the most useful man for the vicar.” 

Here again the absurdities and wrongs of the English school system 
struck our friend the teacher, and he determined on throwing up so 
wretched a profession and seeking employment as a shopman or petty 
clerk, But before his quarter’s notice to resign the service of the School 
Board was worked out, a letter came to him from the manager of one of 
the schools for which he had fruitlessly applied. The schoolmaster 
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preferred to him on that occasion had not proved suitable, the vicar 
said; the school would soon be vacant ; would he accept the post? He 
answered yes; he saw deliverance, almost Providence, in the proposal. 
Joyfully he travelled down to the little southern town of S . ee 
found there that the townsfolk, resolute to avoid a School Board, had 
levied on themselves a voluntary rate to maintain the voluntary school. 
He found the school fabric in reasonably good condition ; there was no 
system of ventilation, but he could open the windows; hot water pipes 
were lacking, but there were fire-grates and a stove. The school-books, 
maps, and diagrams were not very worn or anachronistic; there were 
two assistant teachers and not more than three boy teachers ; the vicar, 
as sole manager, was considerate and kind. Moreover, the salary was 
£170 a year ; it was payable monthly, and the payment was not delayed 
‘as in so many hundreds of other cases it is delayed) for months after it 
became due, and even after the Government grant had been received. 
Mentally the teacher hugged himself; he had fallen on his feet in a bed 
of clover ; he had obtained one of the better class of voluntary schools. 
At S—— his chief difficulty, apart from the interminable difficulties 
engendered by the Code and the Inspectorate, was the irregular 
attendance of the scholars. As there was no School Board, the local 
authority was a School Attendance Committee. This body almost 
absolutely neglected the work with which the State had entrusted it. 
It appointed a school attendance officer, and paid him #15 a year 
for something like an hour’s work per month. It seldom summoned 
the parents of absent children before the magistrates ; and when they 
wvere summoned the nominal fine inflicted was never exacted. The 
chairman of the School Attendance Committee was a farmer, who 
broke the law he was appointed to enforce ; for he employed crow-boys 
who had not passed even the extremely low standard which was the 
qualifying test for child-labour adopted in the district. The effect of all 
this was that 28 per cent.-of the scholars on the school rolls were 
perpetually absent; and that a good many sturdy children escaped ever 
being put on the school rolls at all. But small allowance for this 
absenteeism was made by the Inspector when the examination came 
tound. It was the duty of the committee to secure attendance, and if 
that duty were not performed, so much the worse for the school and the 
teachers ; the child who had only attended four times a week on an 
average must be examined almost as rigorously as the child who had 
attended ten. Had it not been for the sympathy and kindness of the vicar I 
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think this last straw of crass absurdity in the system would have broken 
the back of our teacher’s patience ; but, supported by his clerical friend, 
he laboured on and on. 

There came a time, however, when even that consolation failed ! 
The townsfolk had grown doubtful and tardy about paying the voluntary 
school-rate, and the finances of the school declined. It was a natural 
development from the lines on which our educational system is erected, 
that because the local support to the school was failing the Government 
support to it should be reduced. “The cripple grows weaker, so take 
away his crutch” typifies the principle adopted in allotting grants to 
schools according to what is called the “seventeen-and-sixpenny limit.” 
Just when the school at S—— was beginning to run up an over-draft at 
the bank the vicar was translated and a new incumbent took the reins. 
His first act as sole school-manager was to dock the schoolmaster’s 
salary : they could not afford to pay more than £130 a year, the new 
vicar said. His next act was to reduce the staff; they must continue 
to do with one assistant teacher only. And further, in consideration of 
the handsome salary of £130, the vicar felt that the schoolmaster ought 
to act gratuitously as cashier to the parish savings bank, secretary to 
the Youths’ Friendly Society, and manager of the Clothing Club. 
Bewildered and despairing, the schoolmaster consented to all these 
things ; and it was not until the vicar called upon him to drill the Boys’ 
Brigade, and superintend the Sunday-school, that he resigned and fled 
from the scene. He is out of the teaching profession now: he is clerk to 
a coal merchant and is paid £120 a year. The salary is less than he got 
at S——, but he is certain of his post so long as he is respectable and 
industrious, he does his work without interference, and he feels that not 
for three times his former salary would he be a teacher again. Yet, note 
the effect of his change of avocation in the interests of the State. This 
man was an expensive product reared for a special purpose. The State 
had selected him to teach. Twelve years of training and experience, 
together with an expenditure of at least £300, had been sunk on that 
ex-teacher. He is so much dead capital so far as education and the 
State are concerned, and it were better that the State had neve! 
encouraged or assisted him to his professional career at all. Yet who 
will censure him for quitting a career from which nearly every feature of 
our insular educational system conspired to drive him ? 

I have been sketching the school history of a man I know, in order 
to display in the concrete something of what an ill-rewarded, uneasy 
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thing it is to be a certificated teacher. I might well have dipped the 
pen into blacker ink, into ink with more gall in it, did I not know that 
half the faults of the system I attack arise from the system’s haphazard 
growth, and from the wars of parties and of creeds that wrangle round it, 
and that in many respects the Education Department is only nominally 
responsible for errors which it is indirectly compelled to commit or con- 
tinue. The ill-fortune of the teachers is only a part of the general un- 
satisfactoriness of the system. The children suffer every whit as 
much in other ways, and, until the system is altogether reformed, 
wisdom in our country will never be justified of the children. But 
at the Editor’s request I have confined myself to the situation as it 
affects the teachers. There are near upon fifty thousand certificated 
teachers in England and Wales, and not one of them without some 
grave and removable cause for dissatisfaction. There are other defects 
in the system, which I have here no space to detail, but in sum I may say 
that, in spite of the recent efforts of Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Acland, 
and Mr. Kekewich to amend them, our national plans and modes for 
national education are still scriously, and thoroughly, and almost incon- 
ceivably wrong. The nation possesses scores of thousands of able and 
deserving but discontented teachers ; and I, who have been through all 
the grades of public elementary education—from scholar to head- 


teacher—and have now ceased to teach, have felt in person many of the 


disabilities and grievances of the system, and know by experience how 
justly discontented these able and deserving teachers are. Wide cor- 
respondence with them in every part of the country, and personal 
acquaintance with several hundreds of them, entitle me, I trust, to 
speak with special knowledge of their claims, their grievances, and their 
worth. And I put it to the reader whether, in his capacity as rate- 
payer, taxpayer, citizen, and patriot, it is not worth while, as a measure 
of true economy, to remove the more crying faults of the system, and by 
making the teacher more free professionally, and less unhappy privately, 
make him at the same time of more value while at work. But there are 
other ways of amending the condition of the teacher, besides the obvious 
legislative modes. Little social recognition is extended to these worthy 
educated men and women ; wealth and culture often hold them at arm's 
length ; and I put it to the reader whether it is not worth while to help and 
encourage these indispensable public servants by showing them more 
kindness and attention in a social way. And further: little public 
generosity has been shown towards the charitable organisations of the 
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teachers. Their salaries are inadequate for the demands of their position; 
there is as yet no adequate Teachers’ Pension Fund on which old age or 
infirmity may draw; and yet each year they raise among themselves 
large sums to aid the widow and fatherless, the aged and the outworn. 
But only one legacy, and that of only £100, has been received by the 
Teachers’ Benevolent and Orphan and Orphanage Funds, which are 
economically managed at 71, Russell Square, W.C. ; and I put it to the 
wealthy reader whether such funds are not worthy of mention in a list 
of donations, or a will. Confidently I appeal for more consideration for 
the elementary school teachers, for they are the nation’s servants, with 
hard tasks and solemn dutics to perform. Is it not theirs to civilise the 


half-barbarous, to educate the inheritors of the accumulated ignorance 
and ills of generations, to train into citizenship the young democracy, 
to exalt the valleys and make the rough places plain ? 


J. H. YOXALL 





MELANESIA AND THE LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


OTHING is easier than to paint in dark colours the treatment in 
N the southern hemisphere of aboriginals by white men. The 
materials are abundant and lie close at hand. We in Australia look 
with shame, of course, upon the conduct of settlers in too many cases 
towards the natives, and of traders towards the South Sea Islanders. 
What happened even ten years ago we would willingly forget. But 
when all has been said, the English are not merely the destroyers of 
black races. Born in India myself, I long ago learnt what Englishmen 
can accomplish in ruling masses of dark-skinned people with an impar- 
tial and conspicuous justice. Perhaps my own experience, gained 
during a cruise in the South Sea Islands, may be of interest in showing 
that, in my opinion, so far as Australia and Fiji are concerned, the era 
of outrage and kidnapping and deceit has at length passed away. My 
own impression, also, is that it has passed never to return, for the 
conscience not only of Australia but of England has been stirred, and 
the Colonies are in no respect more incapable of noble impulses and 
generous conduct towards inferior races than the people of that country 
which we call Home. From August till November, 1892, I was called to 
help a Mission famous through its association with the names of Selwyn 
and Patteson :—alas ! that the second Selwyn should have had of late to 
sever his connection with those regions, after a gallant struggle with 
increasing infirmities! It is not given to many men to have been 
granted so striking an opportunity of viewing native life as I have had. 
For months I passed from one coral-bound shore to another in the 
Mission ship, in company with educated gentlemen, who are still 
working upon the noble lines laid down by the famous men I have 
mentioned. Unsurpassed in their knowledge of native character, 
thinking little of learning new languages every year, my fellow-voyagers 
have never been accused of Anglicising the islanders or of interfering 
without serious cause with native customs. Such shrewd observers as 
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naval officers and traders in these seas have a good word for them 


everywhere ; and already they are in the unique position of having on 
their rolls more black clergymen than white, solving in the first forty 
years of their existence a problem which has so sorely exercised other 
Missions. In such society I visited the northern New Hebrides, the 
Banks, Torres, and Solomon groups, landing on almost every island, 
and in many cases twice. To Santa Cruz it will not be necessary to refer 
for my present purpose, for it lies outside the operations of labour- 
vessels and traders. 

My mind, ere I left civilisation behind, had been well stored with the 
details of evil deeds in the past, and among the letters I had received 
were some calling upon me to denounce the labour traffic as destructive 
of all that was good in the native mind. With such a preparation for my 
journey, it is needless to say that I had a sufficient bias in the direction of 
an opinion adverse to the reopening of the Queensland plantations. At 
the same time I must own to an uneasy feeling which possessed me, that 
it was strange if Englishmen, with all their knowledge of native races, 
could not redress evils whilst they preserved a system which, under duc 
regulations, might be mutually beneficial. I was also disagreeably 
affected by the painful irony in the outcry that to introduce heathen 
Melanesians into a country studded with Christian institutions was 
necessarily to injure the imported race. 

I would ask my readers to imagine what from previous researches I 
might have expected to discover—innocent natives, ignorant of the 
designs of labour-vessels, unable to compute time, ignorant of the very 
meaning of Queensland, and therefore decoyed away by designing men 
to a place of which they had as yet formed no conception. This is no 
bad representation of the frame of mind of a traveller imbued with the 
really terrible stories of the past. Let me now relate what I actually dis- 
covered. The most southern of the Banks Islands is Merelava—it pre- 
sents a glorious spectacle as the ship approaches the shore. It is nothing 
but an old voicano, with the crater still bare of vegetation, but otherwise 
clothed with dense tropical foliage from summit to water’s edge—a moun- 
tain three thousand feet high, “dressed in living green,” descending into the 
sea with a slope so precipitous that one asks at first how the trees can 
grow with comfort, and revealing absolutely no flat spaces whatever. 
How deep a plunge this old volcanic cone makes into the waves I have 
no means of determining, for there is no anchorage anywhere, and the 
only landing place is upon an ancient lava stream, congealed into fantas- 
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tic shapes and rough beyond description. Now, what is the history of the 
natives of Merelava? Every other person seems to understand Fijian. 
Those who have gone and returned on labour-vessels can be reckoned by 
dozens ; some cighty were so engaged and absent from home upon the 
occasion of my visit, whilst the entire population is some five hurdred. 
It was perfectly clear that not a soul here was ignorant of the details of 
the labour traffic. Some weeks afterwards I was spending several hours 
on board a labour-vessel. There I discovered both men and women 
from Merelava, composedly enjoying themselves and going with the 
utmost goodwill to Queensland, being well aware of the way in which 
they would be treated, and content with their lot. 

The next island, distant some twelve miles, is Merig—a tiny spot 
not more than a mile in diameter, with its little extinct volcano and a 
patch of flat land round its base. Here there is no place whatever for 
a comfortable landing. The boat is brought up toa rock, a cautious 
leap is made, and the boat retires and awaits your return. When first 
visited by the Mission, Merig boasted eighteen inhabitants, who were at 
war with each other! At the present time there are forty persons living 
here. What can people inhabiting such an inaccessible fastness know 
about labour-vessels? I give my ownexperience. The first manI met 
addressed me in “pidgin English” (language abhorred by the Mission 
and sternly tabooed). A few years ago, as the Mission boat approached 
Merig, no landing could be effected because the surf was too great ; but 
a man jumped off the rocks and swam to the clergy, and begged for 
‘books in order to begin a school for his people. He was gladly granted 


his request, then joyfully he swam back to his island home, holding the 
books over his head. This man was a returned labourer. On island 


after island we landed, and everywhere I met with the same experience : 
xeturned labourers everywhere—labour-vessels stil] collecting men for 
the plantations and the natives engaging themselves with perfect willing- 
ness. I asked myself at once whether the old state of things could be 
said to exist at all in these days. Men-of-war cruising through the 
islands on the look out for every case of outrage—Christian teachers 
everywhere—returned labourers not only in every island, however small, 
but apparently in every village. It was clear that the natives thoroughly 
understood the whole question and would have laughed good-humouredly 
if a Government agent had tried to deceive them as to details of wages, 
or food, or length of service. It was also clear that, knowing all the 
circumstances, they were willing to engage themselves and had no fears. 
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The Banks Group, numbering some nine islands, is now virtually Chris- 
tian. There are but two or three islands where any heathens can be 
said to exist. All are under the charge of the Melanesian Mission. 
The question will naturally be asked, why in the world the natives desire 
to leave their lovely island homes, especially if wars and fightings have 
altogether ceased ? I can only indicate what the true reasons are; a 
passing traveller has no right to express opinions except with the 
greatest humility, even though he has had the advantage of the best 
possible information. In the first place, it is not because the Mission 
oppresses the native. There is but one white clergyman in the Banks 
Group to supervise nine islands and forty-two schools. There are four 
native clergy, who do not rank below him unless they were ordained 
after him in point of time. There is no inequality between whites and 
blacks as such. The white man has no well-built house with spreading 
verandah adorned with creepers, from which he may dominate his con- 
verts. He has virtually a rough hut at each centre, in which he camps 
out for the time, until he is ready to embark again in his whale boat 
with all his worldly goods (including food), to stretch away many miles 
to the next island. The natives have nothing but affection and rever- 
ence for men who make nothing out of their people, who pay for what 
they need, and who claim no superior attentions on the score of possess- 
ing a white skin. The reason they are ready to embark for Fiji and 
Queensland seems a very simple one. Life on a coral island in these 
latitudes is monotonous, The native Christian has also learnt the taste 


of tea and tinned meat ; has he not been a member of his clergyman’s. 


crew, and consequently has been well fed in return for his labours in the 
boat? He has also heard much of the lands over sea from which his 
teacher comes. He wishes to go and see for himself; and he desires to 
enjoy unlimited tea and tobacco and meat, and to possess trousers and 
shirts, and to be a travelled man. So it comes to pass that the most 
instructed scholars are often the first to embark, because they have 
learnt most of the wonders of the world and desire to see for themselves 
and to possess more of the new wealth. That the departures of such 
promising men are often heart-breaking to the clergy and teachers is 
only natural. There is a story from the Torres Group which is 
enough to melt a heart of stone. The native Deacon in charge of Vava 
had once a class of adults preparing for baptism, and awaiting thc 
arrival of the Mission ship to undergo the sacred rite. One day a 
labour- vessel called ; the men strolled down to look at the boat, but with- 
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out the slightest intention of embarking. However, a sudden impulse- 
seized one of the catechumens; he jumped into the boat, and was fol- 
lowed at once by the whole class! Whether these men were followed 
up into the plantations I do not know; but there can be no doubt that 
there could be soon a careful system arranged by which any man leav- 
ing the islands might be handed on to Christian teachers in Queensland - 
the registration on board the labour-vessels and in Queensland ports is 
so strictly enforced that it would not be difficult to establish a usefu! 
system of intercommunication. 

A long stretch of sea separates the Torres Group from the Solomons 
When this is crossed a new world is reached ; for this gap separate: 
kava-drinking from betel-chewing. The visitor leaves bows and arrows 
behind and comes into the land of spears. The very foliage seems t: 
change, for I noticed that the dense mass of creepers which shrouds the 
trees in the more southern islands no longer hid from view in the 
Solomons the more delicate characteristics of the wooded shore. You 


pass at one leap, also, into a‘region allied to New Guinea—white 
cockatoos, opossums, toucans, and crocodiles in the rivers, tell of a 
new region. There is also additional beauty in these large islands, 


several of them a hundred miles in length, with chains of mountains 
culminating on Guadalcanar in Mount Lammas, which is eight thou- 
sand feet in height. Glorious plains lead up to these wooded hills, and 
deep rivers run far into the heart of the country, indicating their routes 
by the line of valleys which penetrate into the interior. Nothing can 
be more lovely than the soft lines of these “folded hills,” with here and 
there a wreath of blue smoke marking the existence of native villages 
As the ship pursues her course between Guadalcanar and Malanta it adds 
to the interest of the scene to remember that these are lands virtually 
unknown to civilised man. Excursions,it is true, have been made in boats 
up some of the rivers, and a few men have lived on Guadalcanar on the 
coast ; but I think I am correct in saying that, except at our three 
Mission Schools at the south-east end of Malanta, no white man has 
ever penetrated anywhere into this island. The valleys and hills are 
unexplored ; labour-vessels anchor and take off hundreds to Fiji and 
Queensland, but they dare not penetrate into the interior. There, all is 
savagery and nakedness and cannibalism. 

I have dwelt specially upon the present condition of Malanta because 
it furnishes one of the chief recruiting grounds for labour-vessels, and 
because it is at present not Christian but almost entirely heathen. It is 
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not easy to explain why this is so. The neighbouring island of Florida, 
which fifteen years ago was quite as wild a place, has now twenty-seven 
schools, and is virtually Christian, having its annual Parliament, attended 
by delegates from all parts. Yet “ Malanta boys” are highly approved 
of on the plantations. Why do they recruit themselves in such num- 
bers? I can only hazard an explanation. Life on Malanta can hardly 
be an ideal existence: there is too much fighting and cannibalism. 
Queensland must be a very bad place if it is worse than Malanta ; and of 
course the luxuries of civilisation appeal to the savage as strongly as to 
the Christian native. Now let me shift the scene to Fiji, and relate my 
own experience there among the Malanta boys on the plantations. My 
return voyage had perforce to be made via Fiji. The Church of England 
by compact does not work among the natives of Fiji; these have always 
been under the care of the Wesleyans, and Fiji is now and has been 
for years entirely Christian. But we have two chaplains in this group, 
one at Suva and another at Levuka. They minister to the white Church- 
people, and have schools for the Melanesians as well. As these hail 
in great measure from the Solomons, which are in the charge of the 
Church of England, our work among them is strictly appropriate. I had 
no time to inspect the Rev. Mr. Floyd’s school at Levuka, in the 
few hours at my disposal, but the following account of my experience at 
Suva has a special interest. 

In the drawing-room of the Rev. W. Jones, our active and most com- 
petent chaplain at Suva, I first met the Malanta boys. As I was 
sitting in an armchair I noticed some quiet and well-behaved young 
men enter the room; hearing who I was, several of them came gently up 
to me, knelt down and respectfully kissed my hand. Then, sitting 
on the ground, they spoke of their island homes. One or two said they 
were willing to go anywhere in Malanta to become Christian teachers to 
their people, and all spoke gratefully and lovingly of the care that had 
been shown to them in their night-school and in their homes by Mr. Jones 
and his workers. I looked with wonder at these decorous and well-be- 
haved young men. They came from the savage and little-known island 
at which I had so lately touched. They had not been converted by the 
Melanesian Mission at all, but by the labours of our people in Fiji after 
they had been brought here in labour-vessels ; and a new light broke 
upon me. In one of the islands, where at present the Melanesian 
Mission has been able to effect little, a great work could clearly be done 
by the instrumentality of boys from the plantations. It was no mere 
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theory. Here was the material ready to hand ; and I had it from 
the mouths of some of them that they possessed the missionary spirit, 
and that in this case it had been gained, not at Norfolk Island, nor 
in any island school, but through their life on a plantation in Fiji. 
Many of these steady-looking fellows had been Communicants for years, 
and had been awaiting Confirmation at the hands of the first Bishop who 
came to Fiji/ The next day I confirmed seventy-three Melanesians 
in the beautiful little Church at Suva, and no service I ever held have I 
enjoyed more. Ina conversation which I had afterwards with a devoted 
lady worker among them, I learnt that many of them were earning good 
wages as independent labourers. My informant told me of their 
comfortable houses, nicely furnished in good taste, and possessing even 
luxuries. Pointing out one whom I had confirmed, she said she 
knew that a few days before he had given £4 10s. for a beautiful 
paraffin lamp, to brighten the rooms that he had in company with one 
of his friends, and nothing could be neater than the arrangements of his 
dwelling. A few hours later I was standing upon the pier, about to 
embark for Sydney, when I discerned, a few yards off, quite a Jarge group 
of what seemed to be native gentlemen, modestly standing aside. In a 
few minutes they approached me and wished me farewell, so gently and 
with such a grace that I was inexpressibly touched. These were my 
Malanta boys whom I had just confirmed ! 

I do not know whether I have been able to convey in this account of 
Malanta men as they exist in the Solomons, and of the same natives as 
I saw them at Fiji, the striking contrast which was impressed upon me 
on that eventful day at- Suva. The question naturally arose whether 
other islanders, reckoned difficult to deal with at present, might not be 
best reached on the plantations. The suggestion I am now about to make 
is unquestionably audacious, for it refers to a place I have never seen and 
to a Mission which has taken the foremost place in opposition to the 
labour traffic. In Vila Harbour in Sandwich Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, I met for the first time eighteen Tanna men on board a labour- 
vessel. Their dress, such as it was, their physical proportions, and the 
general look of animalism that pervaded them all, showed that these 
people must be among the most difficult to reach through a Mission. Asa 
matter of fact, I believe the Presbyterians have had as yet little success 
among them. On the other hand, I was told that Tanna boys were 
ranked in value with those of Malanta on the plantations. Why should 
not Tanna be reached by the Mission through Queensland, as Malanta 
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will be reached through Fiji? Would it not be better to utilise the 
migration into our Colonies rather than to present to it a jealous opposi- 
tion? Certainly, as I watched those eighteen men on the labour-vessel 
perform one of their native dances, and listened to the hoarse roar of 
their voices, and the enormous energy displayed in the stamping of their 
feet in concert and swaying of their bodies until they glistened with per- 
spiration, I realised what grand material was before me: in the hands 
of a high-minded planter such men might return to be a blessing to their 
people, with manners softened and a distaste at least for their old wild 
life. Passing on from Malanta, in the Solomons, the Mission ship 
brought me to Florida, already mentioned as having become a Christian 
island in some twenty years. It is a wonderful spot : open grass plains 
charm the eye and are a refreshing contrast to the interminable mass of 
green which clothes most of these shores. But the unique feature of 
Florida is the deep and narrow channel which makes two islands out of 
what seems to be one solid mass of land. The ship steamed rapidly 
through this natural wonder one lovely morning ; at times the breadth 
was scarcely more than one hundred yards; still reaches opened up 
before us, and on each side the glory of tropical vegetation clothed the 
banks and climbed the hills, which rose high in places. Were it not for 
a reef in one spot, which only gives seventeen feet of water, I believe 
the largest vessels could safely navigate this natural fissure, through 
which the tide runs strongly, passing from one side of Florida to the 
other, a distance of sixteen miles. 

Florida was specially mentioned in some remarkable articles which 
appeared in the JJelbourne Argus last year. Apparently a corre- 
spondent of that enterprising paper had engaged himself as a hand on a 
labour-vessel, and had preserved his zwcognito. His experience strongly 
confirms the view which I had independently formed: the regulations 
for recruiting were faithfully carried out, there was nothing to conceal 
or be ashamed of, and the natives, thoroughly understanding the terms, 
were glad to hire themselves out for work on the plantations. This 
writer gives a graphic account of the way in which in Florida native 
teachers came on board, how they invited the officers and crew of 
the labour-vessel to their services, an invitation which was willingly 
accepted, and how on many evenings on the journey back to Queensland 
the Florida boys sang their litanies and said their prayers, without let or 
hindrance. Such is the picture drawn by a shrewd observer, and it 
bears out all that 1 saw for myself on board two of these vessels, on each 
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of which I spent several hours. I cannot leave the subject of native life 
on Florida without telling a story which is enjoyed as much by the 
Mission Clergy as by anyone. It relates to the attempt made by one of 
their number in the early days to translate the Psalms into the local 
dialect without having gained an adequate grasp of the language. The 
clergyman was engaged upon the 1o4th Psalm, and came to the 
sentence, “ Where the wild asses quench their thirst.” An obvious diffi- 
culty was that the natives had never seen an ass. But a picture of 
a donkey was displayed, and, to the astonishment of the exhibitor, 
the people said they knew the animal well, and that it lived in the 
recesses of the bush. Delighted that he had overcome this initial 
difficulty, the pastor eagerly took down the name given to him, which he 
had never heard before. In reality it denoted a sort of large and 
mythical pig. “ Wild” was the next term to fix. A little bit of acting 
sufficed to give an impression of the needed word. A native equivalent 
was offered without hesitation and gladly accepted. The adjective 
really meant “ man-eating.” And now the concluding phrase had to be 
faced—* quench their thirst.” Was there, the excited translator asked 

any word in the language much stronger than “drink”—giving the 
notion of copious draughts eagerly imbibed? There was indeed, they 
replied. There was a special word, which accordingly they gave 
him, and now the sentence was complete. This verb of strong meaning 
was used by the natives to denote the manner in which a man would 
drink who had the hiccups and desired to check them. For months 
afterwards, even for years, I am informed, the catechumens of 
Florida used to sing in the 104th Psalm of the place “ Where the man- 
eating pigs drink to stop the hiccups”! 

The readers of this article can now judge for themselves whether a 
change of opinion was not necessary upon my part regarding the labour 
traffic. I have furnished them with details from various islands, and 
they all tend in one direction ; nor am I conscious of having kept back 
anything which would make against my view. That the age of brutality 
is past I feel certain; so far, at least, as Queensland and Fiji are con- 
cerned. I cannot answer for the practices of other nations. That the 
natives understand the whole question and are drawn to our Colonies I 
am equally certain. The best course, therefore, would appear to be to 
use this intercommunication as an engine by means of which South Sea 
Islanders may be gradually introduced to our modern civilisation ; and 
in some cases Queensland may help the islands even in spreading Chris- 
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tianity. That some of these natives get no good in our Colonies is quite 
true. Often it is the sauvais sujet who recruits himself: perhaps he 
has been mixed up in some feud. In that case I submit that it is better 
for him and for everybody that he should go to Fiji than that he should 
stay in his own island to be killed and eaten. 

If the question is asked—Has this recruiting of labour depopulated 
the islands?—the answer is that it certainly has. But the recruiting 
may not be the only reason. The dwindling of native races in touch 
with white nations is a perplexing subject even in a Crown Colony like 
Fiji, with its vigorous and wise Governor. But some weight must be 
allowed in the future to the action of the Mission as a counterpoise in 
checking infanticide. Children are now seen running about in dozens, 
where no such sight was known twenty-five years ago ; whilst the people 
bought boys and girls six years old from bush villages to keep up the 
population. No one can stop the intercourse springing up in increasing 
degree between whites and blacks in these regions. Traders are multi- 
plying. Some are steady men, respected by all—such men, for instance, 
as Mr. Wilson in Florida—but more of them are much addicted to drink 
and without high principles. It is worse, I submit, for a native to be in 
daily contact with a low-principled trader in his own village than to go 
to a well-managed plantation in Fiji. That Queensland has undertaken 
a most serious responsibility in inviting these children of the world into 
her territory there can be no doubt ; for to permit children to be con- 
taminated, either by intention or through carelessness, under one’s roof 
is to incur the stern and merited reprobation of all good men. I have 
tried to show how great has been the improvement in the treatment of 
the natives in the islands, nor can I suppose that they are discontented 
with their manner of life in our Colonies. The past is black enough. 
But the worst aspects of the labour traffic are now mere ancient history. 
A better era has dawned ; and I believe that Colonial Governments are 
straining every nerve to wipe away the reproach which sticks to the very 
name of Kanaka labour. Keen-eyed critics are upon the watch for the 
smallest blunder, and public opinion is all upon the side of justice 
towards the islanders. I offer this contribution towards the settlement 
of an important question ; and I think I may say that it comes from an 
impartial observer, who has tried to state facts as he found them to exist 
after personal observation. 


H. H, TASMANIA. 
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T the risk of seeming egotistic, in order to introduce my present 
A subject to the best advantage, I must say something about 
myself ; for 1 am bidden to go back in memory to the time when I was a 
youth in Cambridge, at Trinity, revolting little by little from the ortho- 
dox faith he had been brought up in, that is, from the Calvinistic form 
of Christianity. I was then diligently reading and absorbing two- 
authors, who powerfully influenced me, Plato and F. D. Maurice. After 
my brief, evil, and unprofitable schooldays I was placed with a tutor 
(Rev. C. Harbin) who woke up whatever faculties lay dormant in me, 
by friendly interest and intelligent, personal sympathy. He discovered 
what I had a turn for, guiding and cultivating my tastes in those 
directions. He was a philosophically-minded man, but also a sincerely 
religious Evangelical, who put Jonathan Edwards Ox Free Will into my 
hands, the study of which produced a profound effect on my opinions ; but 
besides this, he was instrumental in reviving the religious emotions 
which had become very faint during my brief course at Harrow. There 
is a reason for my telling this. For with him I remained till I went 
to Trinity; and accordingly, when I first heard rumours there of 
a society of intellectual young men who met weekly to discuss 
religious and speculative problems in the freest manner, I was a 
little shocked, a little alarmed. I had become acquainted with a 
young student, one of the most distinguished in the University, 
who became soon my fast friend, and has remained so _ ever 
since. His conversation helped me to liberate my mind considerably, 
and he was an “apostle.” I believe we had become acquainted through 
Dr. Hort, also a‘ distinguished “ apostle,” and one of the eminent scholars 
chosen to produce the revised translation of the New Testament. Hort 
was bright, frank, genuine, rather shy, with a rapid, somewhat indistinct 
utterance—his speech coming in genial jerks, gusts, or gushes, something 
like water from a bottle that is overfull. He was thoroughly likeable 
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and affectionate, a man who won your confidence immediately. Perhaps, 
like so many others, he did not do quite all his friends expected. I have 
understood that he was constitutionally indolent, and he certainly suffered 
from weak health. Yet as a Bible Reviser we are much indebted to 
him. For some years he held a country living, which was uncongenial 
to him, for he was cut out for a student, rather than for a pastor. In 
1878 he became (Hulsean) Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. 
With him I had become personally acquainted through my taking my 
dinner in Hall at the Fellows’ table as a“fellow-commoner.” Their privi- 
lege as fellow-commoners enabled young men who were capable of it to 
profit by the conversation of dons like Hort, and Lightfoot, the late Bishop 
of Durham ; and this was about the only advantage derivable from the 
position accorded to undergraduate peers, sons of peers, and rich men. For 
the rest, no doubt, we are well rid of such invidious distinctions among 
students. It came about, however, in this manner that I grew gradually 
to be less shocked and alarmed when I heard of this more or less secret 
society,* which at one time had been mentioned with bated breath as 
the “Society for the Propagation of Atheism,” from the fact that the 
twelve students who belonged to it—twelve, hence “apostles” —were at one 
epoch all Freethinkers. But its proper designation was the “Cambridge 
‘Conversazione Society.” To hear about it soon interested me more and 
more, and I was at length sounded by Dr. Hort as to whether I should 
like to join it. But only after considerable hesitation could I bring 
myself to think it right—though the opinions of its members at that 
‘period were, as was explained to me, very varied. Some were what we 
might now term “ agnostic,” but some were firm believers in Christianity 
—notably Dr. Hort. For Dr. Hort took a warm interest in the more 
thoughtful young men up at the University, in his day, and was often 
present at the meetings of these undergraduate “apostles.” A graduate 
member of the society might, by giving notice beforehand to the host of 
the evening, attend a meeting of the younger men; and sometimes 
either a resident graduate of the University, or one who came on a visit, 
did thus attend. Such a man was, in my day at least, always welcome, if 
he himself desired to keep in touch with the ideas of young and deve- 
loping minds. The privilege, as I think, was mutual, both seniors and 
juniors learning from one another, initiative belonging to the latter, 





*** Secret,” as I understand it, so far as the actual members resident at the University at a 
given time are concerned—but the Society itself has been much talked of in connection with 
In Memoriam, Archbishop Trench’s Life, Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, and other books. 
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balance and ballast to the former. I shall not easily forget my first 
evening of attendance at one of the meetings. We went to find 
truth, as Nicodemus went to Jesus, by night. There was, I suppose, a 
sort of fearful pleasure in so bold a venture, such as a young bird may 
be conceived to feel when it first leaves its native nest for the plunge into 
free air, or a young water bird when it first launches forth upon the 
waters from the reedy nest. One was proving the newly fledged wings, 
the oary webbed feet ; nibbling wistfully, yet shyly, as Eve may have 
done at first, and with some hesitating awe, at the forbidden apple. 
However, I had crossed the Rubicon, and my boats were burned. 

The members met at each other’s rooms, and coffee, with anchovy 
toast, or some other light refreshment, was provided by the host of the 
evening ; and this, with general conversation for a brief while, served to 
introduce the serious, but to us agreeable, business on which we had 
come. Then the leader of the discussion rose ; but all was informal ; he 
wore the comfortable, ordinary youth’s day dress, according to fancy, and, 
standing warming his back at the fire in the Englishman’s favourite 
lounging attitude, read, or spoke his thoughts on the subject chosen, 
usually without any attempt at oratory or adornment—often tentatively, 
with hesitation, labouring to bring forth his thought in speech. The sub- 
ject might be a sufficiently abstruse one, yet it might also be a subject of 
more general and popular interest, according to the bent and faculty of 
the introducer, who was sometimes fluent enough. Now it was a 
purely metaphysical debate on the nature of space and time, matter and 
mind, the Ego and the non-Ego, the future life, the personality of God ; 
now the topic chosen might be historical, literary, political, scientific ; 
yet even these topics would be treated from the standpoint of philosophy 
and reason. The leader, or introducer, did not speak for very long, 
but sitting down again when he had finished his discourse allowed the 
other members to say what occurred to them in listening to him, or 
what they had thought out beforehand. We were pretty confident then, 
yet I do not know that even the youngest of us claimed infallibility ; 
but some of us have since acquired the Socratic science of nescience ; 
we “ know that we know nothing” ; and’seem to flourish happily enough 
upon this vaunted humility of ignorance. For my own part some of the 
pleasantest recollections I cherish of the A/ma Mater centre in those 
little college gatherings of studious youth, with all the future, and the 
world, dimly divined as a glorious and manifold possibility before it. 
Not the rides on horseback in pleasant company, the walks with that 
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friend I named by Tennyson’s water-mill at the near village, nor those 
convivial banquets that heard the clash of glass, the toasts and songs of 
hilarious boyhood, not the cricket at Fenner’s, political discussions at the 
Union, nor even the solitary readings and meditations—only those Alpine 
climbs in the long vacation, the home life with mother and sister, and 
one ever memorable life-passage by Rhine—can surpass, in my recollec- 
tion of those days, that quiet joy of studious evenings with “the band 
ot youthful friends who held debate,” -sharpening mind on mind. 
Of this brotherhood Tennyson was the most honoured member ; 
and that best beloved of his poems, /u Memoriam, has commemorated 
his heart’s close comrade, Arthur Hallam, as “the master bowman” 
of this friendly strife. 

Of Tennyson I have spoken elsewhere ; and since his death many 
comments have been made upon his personality. Distinguished-looking, 
tall, with a certain stateliness and reserve, he was child-like, sincere, and 
kindly, though he wore a superficial semblance of rude roughness, and 
showed, it is alleged, now and again a little of the waywardness of the 
spoiled child. He had, perhaps, to an unusual degree, the over-sensitive- 
ness of an artistic temperament, fostered, in his case, by recluse habits 
of life. Careless and unconventional in dress, rather slouching in 
gait, abrupt of speech, with a marked Northern durr, and utterance 
which occasionally resembled a growl, what could be in greater con- 
trast to the fastidious refinement, the aristocratic and elaborate dis- 
tinction of his form in poetry? At the meetings of the “ Metaphysical 
Society,” which Tennyson virtually founded, and to which I had been 
introduced by him—a society which was for adults almost what the 
“apostles” had been for youth—Tennyson spoke little, even when he 
attended, but smoked much, and listened intently ; storing up materials 
for such excellent future use as he alone of us knew how to put them 
to. Glad, indeed, would one have felt to have been present when he and 
the young Hallam held forth, lounging at their ease on the hearthrug of 
some panelled room of the old college—a kind of prayer carpet, that 
rug, sacred to divine philosophy, and anchovy toast—with the oak 
sported against profane intrusion. But the author of the Morthern 
Farmer had a rough and ready wit too. <A personal friend of his gave 
me the following illustration of it. On one occasion, when he was 
attending a State ball at Buckingham Palace, probably in pursuance of 
his duties as Poet Laureate, he was, with other guests, pressing a little 
too near the enchanted circle of royal dancers ; so Lord Breadalbane, in 
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-gold lace, presumably in pursuance of his duties as Lord Chamberlain, 
pressed these bold guests back with his sturdy body, for all the world as 
.a stalwart policeman might have done to some unmannerly crowd of the 
unwashed outside—instead of politely requesting the invited to retire 
a little— upon which the Bard, reasonably irritated, growled out, 
quite loud enough to be heard: “ Surely her Majesty might keep her 
Alunkeys in better order !” 

I have heard also that one Sutherland (I believe a kind of “superior 
person” of that day, save for Tennyson’s skit upon him, otherwise, with 
all his airs, unrememberable), on being informed that he was the person 
‘the poet had intended to satirise in the lines headed A Character 
-drawled out, with the rather affected drawl of cudtchd, “ Oh, really ! which 
Tennyson ? the dirty one?” Alfred’s brothers being up at the University 
with him. Mr. Sutherland meant apparently to reflect upon his censor’s 
aintidiness, and thus involuntarily confirmed, in the very act of resentfully 
impeaching, the accuracy of the master’s “sketch.” 

These anecdotes, mindful of the poet’s “ curse on clown or knave,” I 
‘should assuredly not have related if I had thought them to the master’s 
-discredit ; but I think them quite the reverse. Candidly, however, I am not 
one of those who approve of isolating the divinity from the humanity of 
an artist, and so presenting a kind of sublimated distillation from him, 
-an abstract essence, colourless and flavourless enough, in place of the 
man himself ; but rather agree with Queen Guinevere on this head that 
“‘he is all fault who has no fault at all,” and that it is “the low sun 
which makes the colour.” Personally, I have cared more for Carlyle 
-since I found him so very human in the pages of his friend, Froude, so 
much less of the sublime stoic, firm-based upon a rock above his fellows, 
which after all was as much a virtuous pose of Carlyle’s as the moody 
itype of rake, reproduced to weariness in Byron, was a vicious pose of 
his. Surely it is only a literary valet’s mind which cannot bear to see 
a hero undressed, without ceasing to regard him asa hero. At any 
rate, he who adopts their attitude must not pretend to care for the man 
aho achieves, but avow that he cares only for the abstract achievement, 
since genius is bound to have the defect of its qualities. 

Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, F. D. Maurice, Hort, 
and Thompson, the late Master of Trinity, were the only other eminent 
“apostles” of a generation older than my own that I knew well ; for of 
living men like Mr. Gladstone, or of my own contemporaries, it were, of 
course, unbecoming to speak without reserve. Monckton Milnes was 
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quite as generous and friendly a person as he has been represented ;. 
though I myself felt in reading Mr. Wemyss Reid’s Life of him that he- 
was not quite so entirely ¢reac/e as all that ! Full of amusing anecdotes the 
book is ; but rather too much small beer is chronicled, perhaps, and you 
somehow get the impression from it that Milnes was merely a sort of 
polished social link between sundry names of celebrity ; whereas really 
he had plenty of character of his own; he could even be angry, stiff, 
formal, convivial, tenacious of his own dignity ; his conversation, more- 
over, as is the wont with some men of the world, was now and then free- 
and easy to a degree—indeed, his library is well known to have been 
that also. The portrait that hides all this completely may be amiable, 
but it is hardly veracious. Plutarch, Tacitus, Boswell do not conceal 
the foibles and idiosyncrasies of their subjects, nor do the portraits of 
Rembrandt hide those of his sitters: do you on that account feel less 
interest or more in Johnson, and the other worthies represented ? Milnes, 
however, was himself an elegant writer of verse, and has sung a few 
charming songs—although I must do his biographer the justice to say 
that he appears to admire his verse more unreservedly than I am able: 
to do. 

Yet some of his songs, of a light, or tenderly sentimental kind, seem 
to expect to be mated with music, and have been thus successfully mated. 
But no doubt his most honourable title to warm and affectionate remem- 
brance is the generous way in which he befriended and cherished the- 
talent of other men, of young, artistic, however unfledged capacity, still 
striving to shape, and assert itself, in the cold shadow of neglect, or 
poverty. His Life of Keats is quite a little gem of biography, instinct 
with the same kind of sympathy which he so ungrudgingly bestowed 
upon the living, for he was not of those who build the sepulchres of 
prophets whom their fathers slew; and, while building them, in their 
turn help to slay the spiritual children of those more famous victims, 
concerning whom they, to be in the fashion, wax fulsome. In Milnes a 
warm heart beat under the guise of a genial and joking man of society. 
“Alas, poor Yorick ! he was a fellow of infinite jest.” But how many a 
youth could testify to his personal solicitude and kindliness! He be- 
friended poor young consumptive David Gray, who has left us a very 
genuine and delicate flower of poetry, ministering lovingly to his 
comforts with his own hands. The brilliant pen of Disraeli drew the 
portrait of Milnes under the name of Mr. Vavasour in TZancred, and his 
description is true, though too cold and glittering, as the pictures of 
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Disraeli are wont to be. He leaves out the tenderer and more loveable 
traits; yet some of it is worth quoting. 


“Vavasour liked to know everybody who was known, and to see everything 
which ought to be seen. His life was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an in- 
satiable whirl of social activity. Individuals met at his house who had never 
met before, but who for years had been cherishing in solitude mutual detestation 
with all the exaggerated irritability of the literary character. He prided himself 
on figuring as the social medium by which rival reputations became acquainted, _ 
-and paid each other in his presence the compliment which veiled their ineffable 
disgust.” 


But Arthur Helps, a “brother apostle,” on the other hand, said, in his 
Friends in Council, that “if ever he got into serious trouble, or dis- 
credit, ‘ Pontefract’ (meaning Milnes) would at once ask him to dinner.” 
And in fact Milnes, as I have said, was no mere Leo Hunter of the male 
sex, any more than he was a mere diner-out; neither was he likely to 
regard much the empty celebrity of general cackle, actual, or in prospect, 
with the same complacency as a popular editor, or a publisher, for in- 
stance, is professionally bound to honour it with. But sterling merit of 
any kind, however latent, it was which attracted Milnes, for which 
he had the keenest and most catholic scent; that never appealed 
to him in vain for encouragement and assistance. He it was who went 
down to Oxford, bound on the then apparently ungrateful errand of 
maintaining, rightly or wrongly, that the almost unknown Shelley wasa 
greater poet than Byron, who at that time was in the full blaze of 
popularity ; he it was who (urged, indeed, by Carlyle) got the pension for 
Tennyson from Sir Robert Peel, which so exasperated Bulwer, and 
caused him to write those lines about “ Schoolmiss Alfred”; with con- 
siderable vigour retorted upon by the “ Schoolmiss ” in question. 

Dining at his house, I remember meeting Carlyle and Huxley, who 
fought over the dinner table a battle-royal about anthropoid apes, and 
our descent from monkeys, Carlyle overwhelming Huxley with his 
strident, vigorous protest—not argument—in broad Scotch. “If the 
only gospel you men of science have to preach to us is that we men 
are an inferior kind of monkey that has lost the power of climbing 
trees by the disuse of its thumbs as an organ of prehension— 
why, you may as well keep silence!” he said. On another occa- 
sion I met there the two beautiful brothers St. Maur, sons of a 
beautiful mother, the Duchess of Somerset, the youngest of whom, 
Edward, was afterwards killed by a bear in India, he and the bear 
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rolling down a slope together, St. Maur stabbing at the bear with his- 
hunting-knife—both youth and bear being afterwards found dead at 
the bottom of the slope together. At Milnes’ charming breakfasts I 
once met the poets Coventry Patmore and Aubrey de Vere, together 
with that astonishingly skilful metrical virtuoso, Mr. Swinburne. At 
these breakfasts the host made everybody at home, and was himself 
quietly interesting or amusing, without being domineering, and obtrusive 
in talk—as Carlyle and Coleridge were—or ill-natured like Rogers. 
Rather, he gently elicited from every guest the best that was in him, and 
tried to put the young unknown on a friendly footing with their influ- 
ential elders, who might be of use to them. With his rubicund good- 
humoured face, black velvet slippers, loose smoking suit upon a rather 
stout short figure, this modern Mecenas almost recalled Socrates and 
his attendant band of disciples, one of whom compared his master, in 
respect of outward appearance, to that jolly legendary figure Silenus, 
although within he was indeed avery Divinity. But let it be understood 
that I only speak of Lord Houghton’s outward aspect as it impressed me 
in his later years. In his youth I, of course, could not have known him. 
There can be little doubt that Milnes dissipated himself too much in 
social functions, parties, and entertainments ; no fashionable gathering 
could take place without his presence ; and this whirl of strenuous idle- 
ness, with all its gossip, cannot be good for bringing to maturity what 
is best in a man’s innermost self. Still he was mentioned as a possible 
Poet Laureate; but with characteristic generosity, when consulted, he 
unhesitatingly recommended Tennyson. For he was the recagnised 
link of communication between the literary world and that of statesman 
or politician. 

The old “ apostles” used to meet each other and their undergraduate 
juniors at the annual dinner, held for a long time at the “Star and Gar- 
ter,” Richmond, when there were toasts and speeches after dinner. This 
dinner is mentioned in the life of Archbishop Trench, who was an 
“apostle,” as was also John Sterling. On one of these occasions I shall 
not easily forget the kind terms in which, after I had published my early 
book of poems, Lord Houghton proposed my health, as a younger 
brother-poet “apostle,” urging an American brother to recommend my 
poetry to American readers. I shall not easily forget this on two 
accounts ; first, because he did it so graciously, and, secondly, because I 
returned thanks so awkwardly that I felt ashamed of myself for a 
long time afterwards. Milnes was a first-rate, graceful after-dinner 
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speaker, nearly equal to Lowell in this respect, and he always said the 
right thing in the right way. I, on the other hand, could never string 
two words together, if I had to get on my legs to speak ertempore after 
dinner—(Honi soit qui mal y pense)—and on this occasion I was as 
much confused and alarmed as gratified at the honour done me by an 
elder “apostle” of high standing, with his “fame in the world.” I did 
get up with fear and trembling, and, as I had anticipated, made a mess of 
it, never even alluding, as I ought to have done, in thanking the proposer, 
to the honourable position held by himself as an English writer—I had 
in fact then hardly read a line of his verse, though I knew his prose. 

W. D. Christie, himself an “apostle,” says, in Macmillan’s Magazine 
(November, 1864), that the society was founded in 1820, by members of 
St. John’s College, though afterwards it gravitated to Trinity. But 
Arthur Hallam, writing to Mr. Gladstone on June 23rd, 1830, refers to 
Frederick Maurice in these terms :— 


“The effect which he has produced on the minds of many at Cambridge by 
the simple creation of that society of the ‘apostles’ (for the spirit, though not the 
form, was created by him) is far greater than I can dare to calculate, and will be 
felt both directly and indirectly in the age that is before us.” Speaking of the 
life of those friends, who at that time constituted the society, Carlyle in his Léfe 
of Sterling says: ‘‘ Their life seems to have been an ardently speculating and 
talking one ; by no means excessively restrained within limits, and in the mor 
adventurous heads like Sterling’s decidedly tending towards the latitudinarian in 
taost things. They had among them a debating society, where, on stated even 
ings, was much logic and other spiritual fencing, and ingenious collision, probably 
of a really superior quality in that kind, for not a few of the then disputants have 


since proved themselves men of parts and attained distinction in the intellectual 
walks of life.” 


Then he mentions, among others, Spedding, author of the Life of 
Bacon, and Charles Buller, whom he proceeds eloquently to praise as a 
man of infinite promise, both for wit and political capacity, who died 
young. 

Mr. Christie mentions Thompson, late Master of Trinity, Merivale 
the historian, Blakesley, and Edward Lushington, as college tutors and 
lecturers, who, in 1834, used to attend the meetings of bachelor and 
undergraduate members. He also names Henry Maine, author of 
Ancient Law, and member of the Legislative Council in India ; Fitz- 
James Stephen, Montague Butler, present Master of Trinity ; Johnson, of 
Eton, author of a charming book of verse entitled Jonzca ; Tom Taylor, 
the playwright, and George Trevelyan ; to which list I may add the 
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names of Arthur Balfour and his brothers, and “ last, but not least,” that 
friend to whom I have before alluded, Henry Sidgwick, now Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Nor would I omit the 
handsome and graceful Julian Fane, joint author with Robert, Lord 
Lytton (surely a much under-rated poet), of a very Tennysonian but 
nicely-written poem, Zannhaiiser. Of later members I can say little, 
for I have seldom attended the annual dinners. But it remains for me 
to speak a few words concerning two men of an older generation than 
my own, F. D. Maurice, and Thompson, Master of Trinity. 

When you pass from a kindly man of the world like Lord Houghton— 
from a cantankerous, and querulous Jeremiah of genius like Carlyle— 
even from a great artist like Tennyson—to the Christlike personality of 
a St. Francis or an F. D. Maurice, you pass into another atmosphere, 

“and feel disposed, metaphorically speaking, to put your shoes from off 
your feet, because the place wheron you stand is holy ground. 

Here one feels inclined to recant one’s too ready acquiescence in the 
judgment of Guinevere, that “ he is all fault who has no fault at all.” 

If “the low sun makes the colour,” here you are in presence of a 
pure white light, undecomposed of earthly prism, and are warmed to 
loving reverence in its holy rays ; for this man, if he be one of like 
passions with yourself, is one at any rate who has never been “ passion’s 
slave,” and whom you would wish, like Hamlet, “to wear in your heart 
of hearts.” 

For Maurice had nothing either of that condescending, self-conscious 
pedagogism of the moral prig which, for instance, we can hardly help 
attributing to Wordsworth, much as we may thank that poet, who will 
henceforth suffer no man to call any person, or thing in nature “ common 
or unclean.” His virtue was the spontaneous upwelling or radiation of 
a morally great and noble nature ; he was humble and simple, and spoke 
with a certain genuine deference to whomsoever he addressed. If one 
learned with veneration from the great religious teacher, he received no 
shock of disillusion on coming into the everyday familiar presence of the 
man. “His worst he kept, his best he gave,” sings Tennyson, speaking 
of the artist; yes, for the art treasure is often found in very earthen 
vessels indeed ; yet, impatient as the discovery may make us, if only we 
are good and great enough ourselves, we shall face the fact, and interpret 
it with generous human interest ; but I do not think that one like Maurice 
has much to keep back, nor that, “ whatever record leap to light,” he is 
likely to be shamed. The life and speech of such a man form, on the whole, 
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one flawless transparent gem, of “ purest ray serene.” Here is no hard and 
selfish cruelty—here are no petty pomposities, no infantile affectations to 
be excused, it may be even affectionately, or at worst, with a tolerance 
grateful for the gifts with which genius has enriched the world. I am 
proud to record that Maurice visited me in a little cottage I lived in 
for some years on the borders of Epping Forest ; and I can see him 
now, as he walked with my young wife and me, picking some wild June 
roses from the hedgerow for her, and presenting them with all the 
chivalrous grace of a knight of ancient time. His head and face were 
of ideal beauty ; the fires of God beamed in his “ mild magnificent eye.” 
That eye, however, could flash like a falchion, when he named oppres- 
sion, or denounced hypocrisy, comfortable cant, religious bigotry, 
intolerance, unmercifulness, or injustice ; the voice, ever almost quaver- 
ing with earnest purpose, as of one who stood dilated, exalted, yet 
half dazzled, before some high and wonderful vision vouchsafed to 
few, would then tremble into noble indignation, break with the burden of 
divine irony or anger. Of his influence on the world this is hardly the 
place to speak, but I am convinced that it was deep. His was one of the 
strongest forces that made for disruption of old orthodox contentment in 
dogmas grown fossilised, sterile, and cruel, as well as for the reorganisa- 
tion of religious beliefs on a wider basis, more in harmony with the 
discoveries of modern historical criticism and physical science, yet 
satisfying to those religious intuitions which are ever ignored by 
spiritually deaf and blind persons in the camp of negation. Coleridge 
and others may have tentatively pioneered; but in the realm of dogmatic 
theology, as well as in that of practical religion, Maurice was the true 
leader of the Liberal Christian Army. He was so in the domain of 
speculative thought, and in that of social or political reform—while 
Newman led the reactionary van from Oxford back to Rome, back to 
doles for the poor, whom, the classes, lay and clerical, are glad to reflect, 
we are “ always to have with us.” But the founder of the Broad Church 
School had, within the Church herself, Colenso, Kingsley, Robertson, 
Stopford Brooke, and how many others, for disciples who popularised his 
ideas ; while outside the Church’s pale Tennyson, among other writers, was 
profoundly affected by him. It is not too much to say that our theology 
has been revolutionised by the wave of doubt, in which his teaching formed 
So important an element—although since his day physical science has 
made us more agnostic about spiritual truth ; while Germany, India, and 
our revived occultism of the West have contributed not a little to the 
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yet further modification of faith. At the same time, scholarly divines, 
like Westcott and Lightfoot, and some of the Germans, through their 
critical re-examination of the negative conclusions proceeding from 
Tiibingen, have led us back in the direction of historical Christianity. 
What persecution of neglect, obloquy, and misrepresentation had Maurice 
to endure! I well remember how the religious newspapers of the day 
persistently vilified and misrepresented him; the authorities of King’s. 
College forcing him to resign his professorship there. His dissertations on 
eternal punishment and vicarious atonement gave infinite offence.. 
Much to the disgust of my orthodox friends, I used to go and hear him 
preach at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and afterwards at Vere-street, where,,. 
one Sunday, I recollect two men whispering to one another as they 
came out of Church after the sermon: “What is thought so very 
shocking about him?” asked one. “Oh, he doesn’t give us enough of 
the brimstone!” whispered the other into his companion’s ear. But 
Tennyson, in his beautiful Horatian lines of invitation to the Isle of 
Wight, promises him the warmest welcome, even 


“ Should eighty thousand college councils 
Thunder anathema, friend, at you, 
Should all our Churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right.” 


Promotion never came to him; such an heresiarch, indeed, neither ex- 
pected nor desired it; but late in life he was offered, and accepted, the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, a step which testified to 
the influence of his own ideas, since earlier it would have been out of 
the question ; but I understand that his lectures were ill-attended. His. 
mystical oracles were, indeed, rather suggestive, original, glowing with 
enthusiasm, than logically clear and lucid in the development of correlated 
ideas. Platonic he was, rather than Aristotelian. Yet since his time 
no one, except T. H. Green, of Oxford, the Hegelian, has exercised an 
influence over religious thought in England comparable to his—unless 
it be a man unknown by his books, though wonderful in conversation, 
the Rev. Rowland Corbet, and the late James Hinton. 


RODEN NOEL. 
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A KEY-FLOWER. 


HEN, during April and May, cowslips are blossoming in our 

fields, eager children sally forth to pick those dainty flowers of 

delicate perfume, chiefly with the intent of hanging them across a string 
to make balls for the game which is still called in some parts of England 
“ Tisty-Tosty.” Then the careful housewife, treasuring up her recipes 
of bygone generations, gets ready to concoct a mild drink of pleasant 
flavour known as cowslip wine. Then also the poet, leaning with crossed 
arms on some rustic gate, lapses into tender meditation anent the golden 
flowers which are lightly “scumbled ” (to use a painter’s expression) 
over the broad green ,vale before him, whilst the farmer frowns and 


grumbles because of the big leaves of that horrid weed which takes up 


so much valuable space, and yet is totally unavailable as food for 
cattle. 


Amongst those who bless or anathematise the przmula veris, few 
think of it in connection with the curious legends of key-flowers, 
or spring-flowers, the latter denomination being more rightly 
“sprynge” than “spring,” though some writers give to the lovely 
floral burglars of folk-lore a dual significance of name, holding, rightly 
enough, that the early blooms of the year do in truth unlock for us 
manifold treasures of Spring and Summer. The primrose, the cowslip, 
the forget-me-not, and, later on, flax and also vervain are key-flowers, 
but none seem to have so absolute a right to this distinction as the cow- 
slip, which stands pre-eminent because of its shape. It was known 
formerly as “ Our Lady’s bunch of keys,” or, in German, “ Frauenschliis- 
sel”; also, according to ancient herbalists, as “ St. Peter’s wort” or 
“ Herb Peter,” its clustering blossoms resembling the keys which are that 
Apostle’s special badge. Meanwhile, the cowslip takes high rank in 
Germany, not only as a schliisselblume or key-flower, but as a luck- 
flower or gliicksblume, disputing with the primrose the magic power of 
discovering hidden treasure. “The myth, as told in various traditions, 
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affirms that Bertha—zz., the goddess Hulda—entices some favoured child 
by exquisite primroses to a doorway overgrown with flowers. This is 
the door to an enchanted castle. When the key-flower touches it, the 
door gently opens, and the favoured mortal passes to a room with 
vessels covered over with primroses, in which are treasures of gold or 
jewels. When the treasure is secured, the primroses must be replaced, 
otherwise the finder will be for ever followed by a black dog.” The 
legends of key-flowers are ancient and widespread. “Pliny records the 
superstition (concerning the spreng-wurzel or spring root) almost in the 
same form in which it is now found in Germany. If anyone touches a 
lock with this root, the lock, however strong, must yield. In Switzer- 
land it is carried in the right pocket to render the bearer 
invulnerable to dagger or bullet; in the Hartz Mountains it 
is said to reveal treasures. One cannot easily find it oneself, but gener- 
ally the woodpecker (according to Pliny also the raven), in Switzerland 
the hoopoe, in the Tyrol the swallow, will bring it under the following 
circumstances : When the bird visits its nest, the nest must be stopped 
up with wood. The bird will open it by touching it with spreng- 
wurzel ; meantime a fire or a red cloth must be placed near by, which 
will so frighten the bird that it will let the magical root fall.”* Accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, the bird who carries the spring-flower is usually 
a falcon. 

Angelo de Gubernatis, in his interesting work on the mythology of 
plants, tells us that in Russia there is a well-known grass, called rasriv- 
trava, which has the magic power (not to be averted even by prayer) of 
causing any lock to open at its approach. It is distinguishable because, 
when thrown with other grasses into a river, it floats agazust the stream ! 

There are two ways in which the key-flowers operate. One seems to 
be a gentle, silent sesame ; the mere appearance of the flower causes a 
cavern or locked treasure-house to open of itself willingly. Another is 
-a ruder method. “The spring-wort, through the agency of a bird,” 
writes Mr. Folkard, “ removes obstacles by means of an explosion 
caused by the electricity of which this plant is an embodiment.” 

It would, indeed, seem as if birds, already supposed to be humanity’s 
fire-bringers, such as the swallow, the robin, the wren, etc., were likewise 
endowed in the minds of our forefathers with the power of finding out 
-such strange forces as could not be understood by the narrow science of 
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those times, but were dimly guessed at as being in or about the world. 
Perhaps it appeared natural that such magic secrets should be accessible 
to the winged creatures of the air, rather than to men. Nor is it strange 
that every kind of spring-flower seemed desirable. “ The Still-Folk of 
central Germany, a tribe of the fairy Kingdom, inhabited the interior of 
hills, in which they had their spacious halls and strong rooms filled with 
gold, silver, and precious stones—the entrance to which was only ob- 
tained by mortals by means of the Luck-flower or the Key-flower.”* 
The name of cowslip comes from the Anglo-Saxon word cu-slyppe, to 
which different writers give different meanings. In some parts of Eng- 
land the flower is called Petty Mullein, or Paigle; in others, in Kent es- 
pecially, Fairy Cups. The worst of Folk-lore is its occasional self-contra- 
diction. At one time we are told that fairies love not yellow flowers; at 
another—and although “ yellow as a cowslip” is proverbial speech—we 
learn that fairies are peculiarly given to seek refuge in drooping cowslip 
bells. Some authorities, indeed, assert that the “ little folks ” only object 
to such yellow flowers as grow in hedgerows. 
Shakespeare has bidden Ariel to sing : 
** Where the bee sucks, there lurk I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; ” 
and of the fairy queen he writes (though this passage has been explained 
away as pointing to some young men of Queen Elizabeth’s court, splen- 
didly arrayed in a livery of gold and jewels) : 
“The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
These be rubies, fairy favours ; 
In those freckles live their savours.” 
Possibly there is something of the wild untameabie elf character 
about the cowslip. As Anne Pratt tells us: “It is often introduced into 
gardens, but cultivation soon changes its colour, and it becomes first an 
orange brown, and afterwards a deep red.” The doctrine of signatures 
of flowers—ze., of certain marks or colourings indicating their uses—may 
have been alluded to in the above-quoted lines of Shakespeare. But, 
apart from the fanciful idea that such ruddy freckles, “ fairy favours,” 
are specialiy intended to point out to sun-burnt ladies the use of a cer- 
tain flower for toilet purposes, the cowslip was formerly much valued as 
a cosmetic. ‘An ointment made of cowslip flowers,” says an old 
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‘herbalist, “taketh away the spots and wrinkles of the skin, and adds 
“beauty exceeding”; whilst, according to another : “ Our city dames 
know well enough that the distilled water of the cowslip adds beauty, 
or at least restores it when lost.” 

In fact, the poor wild cowslip, sometimes viewed so. churlishly as a 
weed, has great properties of good. It contains honey, and is a great 
favourite of the bees (therein “ the bee sucks”), whilst for human beings, 
besides the ancient use of the flowers for medicine as well as wine, the 
green leaves have sometimes been used for salad. To quote “Plant- 
lore” again: “The odour of cowslips is said to calm the heart. A 
pleasant and wholesome wine is made from them, resembling Muscadel, 
-and inducing sleep. Says Pope: 


‘For want of rest 
Lettuce and cowslip wine—probatum est.’” 


Culpeper, the astrological herbalist, says that the Greeks gave the 
name of Paralysis to the cowslip, because the flowers strengthened the 
brain and nerves, and were a remedy for palsy. He adds that Venus 
lays claim to this herb, and it is under the sign Aries. 

May not Shakespeare have intended his “cuckoo buds of yellow hue” 
not for buds of the crowfoot, as is often supposed, but for cowslips, which 
in France are called Fleurs de Coucou, and in Italian have a name of the 
‘same meaning? Against this argument, however, is one that cuckoo- 
buds might not be included in May garlands, and yet, “at Horncastle, in 
Lincolnshire, there existed, till the present century, a ceremony which 
-evidently derived its origin from the Roman Floralia. On the morning 
-of May Day, a train of youths collected themselves at a place still known 
as the May-bank. From thence, with wands enwreathed with cowslips, 
‘they walked in procession to the may-pole, situated at the west end of 
the town, and adorned on that morning with every variety of wild 
flowers, and here, with loud shouts, they struck together their wands, and, 
‘scattering around the cowslips, testified their thankfulness for the boun- 
teous promise of spring.” 

Meanwhile, it is not generally allowed that the names “ oxlip” and 
“cowslip” have the same derivation ; however, space is wanting here 
to go into the matter. Gerarde classes cowslips, with primroses and 
oxlips, “ among the kinds of mulleins,” mentioning Double Paigles, Cow- 
slips two ina hose, the Foolish Cowslip (Paralysis Fatua), Petty Mulleins 
or Palsie worts, etc., even adding one oxlip, which, he says, “ our women 
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have named Jack-an-apes on horsebacke.” These old-fashioned names 
may recall to many readers Mrs. Ewing’s charming story, “ Mary's 
Meadow,’ wherein the plot turns on the planting of double cowslips in 
the field of an unfriendly neighbour by some kindly and botanically- 
disposed children. Like most of the writings of that author, the story is 
as touching as it is dainty ; a faint perfume of wild flowers—sweet as are 
some uncultivated, but none the less lovely, instincts of human tenderness 
—clings to the pages and haunts our memories. 

There was formerly a pretty use of flowers which must have been 
doubly pleasant at spring-time. “In the Elizabethan period,” according 
to Mr. Thiselton Dyer, “the pew of the chief local family in country 
churches was florally ornamented. In an old play, the dresser of a pew 
of this character says to one who has impeded her work :— 


‘Thou knave, but for thee, ere this time of day, 
My lady’s fair pew had been strew’d full gay, 
With primroses, cowslips, and violets sweet, 
With mints and with marigolds, marjoram sweet, 
Which now lyeth uncleanly, and all along of thee.’” 


This custom was evolved, doubtless, from the old liking for taking 
flowers as a preventive of infection to crowded places, such as church, 
courts of law, theatres, etc. 

The present writer has childish remembrances of living in a secluded 
village in Wiltshire, where the old men came to church on Sundays in 
smock frocks and tall black hats, and the schoolmaster whacked even 
the biggest boys with his cane at apparently regular intervals during the 
service. For those villagers the world’s clock seemed to have stood still 
for centuries ; pleasant customs, like ugly ones, endured, and, whilst 
few of the grown-up inhabitants could sign their names except by 
making a cross, the school-children would not willingly have omitted 
taking to church some flower or even a herb, such as a sprig of rosemary 
or southernwood, to place in the pew beside their prayer-books. 

Perhaps it is the ancient legend of the key-flower, associated as it is 
‘with birds, which has given rise to an idea, prevalent in many parts of 
England, that the cowslip, like the rose, possesses an attraction for the 
nightingale, whose song is consequently only heard in places where 
sweet cowslips bloom. Alas! Experience and Poesy do not always go 
hand-in-hand, and folk-lore traditions, beautiful as they usually are, can- 
not always be relied upon for perfect truthfulness. Investigation proves 
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that the nightingale sings where there are no cowslips, whilst in some 
other neighbourhoods cowslips bloom though no nightingale is in hearing. 
Yet, though legends seem to many people what flowering weeds become 
to the agriculturist, and are viewed with contempt as mere cumberers 
of the useful soil of scientific progress, we could ill spare them. They 
beautify the land, they gladden our eyes, they refresh our minds. We 
are still children in this much, that an hour of leisure finds us ready to 
go forth and pluck the sweet-scented meadow flowers of literature and 
carry the delicate wild things home, though their fragrant lives be so 
sensitive that they die speedily under the harsh and analytic touch of 
him to whom beauty means naught, and a cowslip, or a primrose, “ by 
the river’s brim” is in truth “nothing more.” 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 





THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH LETTERS. 


NGLISH letters, like most things just now, are passing through a 
BE period of transition. Change is in the air. The establishment 
of a literature common to all English-speaking people has opened up a 
vista which may well beggar the boldest imagination. The dawn of an 
epoch when the rights of literary ownership came to be respected 
throughout the civilised world will remain memorable as one of the 
most glorious of the landmarks of Progress. This is not an age of 
enthusiasm. It seems to be’ necessary to apologise for the belief 
that there is a future for English letters, of which the reality will sur- 
pass the dreams of even our youngest men. Six years ago we heard one, 
who possessed a prescriptive right to be a dreamer, prophesy the coming 
of a time when the world would be half filled with the great English- 
speaking race. “There are,” said this seer, “two hundred millions in 
North America, fifty millions in these islands, a hundred millions in 
Australia, thirty millions in New Zealand and thirty millions in other 
islands and other countries, and there are more than four hundred 
millions of English-speaking people in the world. They are all educated 
more or less ; they all read, not only daily journals, but books; they 
have read the great works of their forefathers as boys and girls; they 
look continually for new books written for themselves by their own 
generation. There is a great army of men and women constantly engaged 
in writing these books. That vision has yet to be realised ; but who can 
doubt that it will be realised? Already our language is spoken and 
written and read by one hundred millions. It is intelligible to at least 
fifty millions more. To-day, too, anyone who can write what this great 
public wishes to read can protect his copyright, not only throughout an 
Empire on which the sun never sets, but throughout the civilised world. 
Consider what this means to-day—what it will mean to-morrow ! 

The truth is that change is affecting American as well as English 
letters. Of the two countries America will probably be ultimately 
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more deeply influenced by the new movement. It is not worth 
while to quarrel about the possible intellectual ascendency. of any 
one nation, or any one literature, now that we are face to face with the 
birth of a new cosmopolitanism which is destined to work numberless 
revolutions. The current of thought is being directed into new and 
broader channels. The story-tellers ‘of the future will write not for 
Great Britain, not for America, but for civilisation. And can it be doubted 
that this will be a gain? If our own light literature has hitherto been 
national it has also been insular. Home made, largely London made, it’ 
has been concocted for home consumption. American fictionists, on the 
other hand, already assured of the absolute necessity for achieving a 
“ London success,” would be the last to argue that they have no need to 
study other than Transatlantic models. In the coming time when the 
pitiful circulations of the past will belong to ancient history, when the 
world’s favourites will be read by millions of eager readers, we may rest 
assured that we shall have little reason to regret the old vogue. A change 
cannot but make for good which gives letters ampler air and wider aims 
than are possible so long as they remain national, if not parochial. It will 
provide a stimulus which will produce a more healthy virility. The change, 
too, by no means ends, even if it begins, with fiction. If for the chosen 
few of the story-tellers of the future great rewards are in store, the most 
pregnant of the consequences of the widening of the domain of literary 
property are assuredly those affecting solid literature. The conditions 
are not as yet defined, but there are not wanting indications that inter- 
national copyright will work wonders for the literature of history, science, 
law, theology, travel, and even Jde//es lettres. If so,there is much in 
this for which we may all be truly thankful. For the first time in the 
history of letters research would prove productive. The harvest would 
still remain for the few. Americaand the world will have only of the 
best we have to give. But if we can look forward to a time when no 
solid work which adds to the sum of human knowledge would go a- 
begging, we are on the eve of a revolution indeed. The demand of 
the West is obviously of the highest importance in this connection. 
American libraries alone, let us remember, represent a “good circulation” 
in the case of all books which no library can be without. It will be long 
before it is possible in each case to gauge the extent to which the 
new markets will affect circulations, but, meanwhile, the importance of 
the creation of a world-copyright need not be laboured. The field that 
lies open to be worked is largely untrodden. None of the anomalies 
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with which the book trade in America bristled were more astonishing 
than the meagre supply of standard British works. The cheap series 
consisted almost wholly of fiction. You may look through the 
catalogues of the leading American publishers in vain for names 
which are with us as familiar as household words. Without the 
protection of copyright it was, we must assume, worth nobody’s 
while to put books upon the American market with the certainty 
in the event of their attaining a paying popularity of being undersold by 
pirated editions. “ Arrangements,” which were euphemistically described 
as “tantamount to copyright,” were, as we all know, sometimes effected, 
but, broadly, it may be assumed that the absence of copyright kept 
more than half our standard literature practically out of the American 
book market. If on sale at all it was on sale at prohibitive prices. The 
fallacy that piracy placed all the literature of Great Britain within the 
reach of the inhabitants of the New World has been exploded long ago. 
If Froude’s Lzfe of Carlyle and Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own 
Times, for example, were issued at a few cents in paper covers and 
double minion columns, these and the few remaining luckless standard 
books presented to American readers in this flimsy form were the 
exceptions that proved the rule. But if all that is to be changed it may 
be worth while to consider some of the consequences. 

The firstfruits of the American Copyright Act have no doubt been 
picked by the fortunate few, but British authors as a body are still 
looking forward to the ingathering of a bounteous harvest. The addition 
of sixty million paying readers to their “public” naturally aroused 
pleasurable anticipations. The British novelist has so long been domi- 
nant in the States—if chiefly in pirated and paper editions—that when 
the Act passed he took it for granted that he had entered into his right- 
ful inheritance. 

The Act, it must be acknowledged, has its drawbacks. It is, to put 
it mildly, not very lucid. No English and few American lawyers are 
even yet quite sure what all and sundry of its sections mean. But these 
and other details are being pushed aside as mere trifles in the face of the 
broad fact that this great big American public is at last paying for its 
reading instead of stealing it. Fabulous circulations are still expected 
on all sides. Transatlantic readers by tens of thousands, with a taste 
trained on British novels at ten cents apiece, were, we were assured, eager 
to do justice at long last to their favourites by buying their stories at a 
dollar and a half or at least at fifty cents. In America they did not, we 
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were reminded, do things by halves. If the Act was something of a 
“ half-way house” it was an accident due to the influence of the new tariff 
men and the printing trade. It proved nothing as to the goodwill of 
the American reader towards the British author, who hasso long minis- 
tered to his instruction and amusement gratis, if zo/ens volens. The unholy 
gains of those bold bad buccaneers, who have for generations fattened on 
the labours of British brain-workers, were, it was assumed, to be simply 
transferred to the pockets of their rightful owners. 

The transition was a little abrupt. Giving credit to the Transatlantic 
reading public, as we may, for the utmost goodwill, it was, to say the 
‘least, a “large order” to ask it to adopt our literature ex d/oc on the new 
‘basis. “You can’t look a gift horse in the mouth,” and the maxim 
would hold equally good if the animal were, as a matter of fact, stolen. 
But it is altogether a different thing when it is a question of buying 
him. It is then on'y natural that you should examine his teeth, 
and ask for a warranty that he is sound and free from vice. Mutatts 
mutandis, the parallel applies to literary wares. It is one thing to have 
them for nothing, another to pay for them. In short, already, as a first- 
fruit of Anglo-American copyright, a new canon of criticism has arisen 
throughout the States. American readers are beginning to be nice 
about their fiction. Dime novels, if we may use the term in a generic 
sense, are at a discount now that the main sources of supply have been 
restricted. It is one thing to put upon the market a stolen series in 
paper which beggars the list of any of the great publishing houses of 
the Old World, another to hawk wares which can only be stolen because 
no one feels inclined to buy them. Piracy still continues. A wide field 
still remains open to the American or English footpad. There are all the 
new writers who are winning their spurs. There are the not incon- 
siderable number of books which “catch on” in spite, it may be, of all 
the calculations of all the publishers’ readers, to say nothing of the 
quantity of old material which was neglected in those palmy days when 
all the literary products of the Old World were, as the late Mr. Russell 
Lowell once put it, fer@ nature. But there is little consolation in the 
chance of being still pirated. _It is, to say the least, not, as it once was, 
a distinction worth bragging about. Whatever may have been the case 
in the old days, piracy can hardly in future be regarded as a test of 
popularity. It is worth while remembering that the distinction is one 
with a difference. 

It will be confessed at once that the working of the Act has shown 
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that there is no room in the States for the mild domestic novel, so dear 
to the subscribers to Mudie’s. On the other side of the Atlantic, three- 
volume stories as such have no existence, and stories which owe their 
being to our three-volume system promise to be returned by American 
publishing agents with monotonous uniformity, marked “no offers.” It 
is not enough that hitherto these productions, or some of them, have 
secured an American appearance. The accident was due, if not to 
piracy, to the cheap series which were called into being by piracy. With 
we do not know how many enterprising publishers putting upon the 
market series issued once, twice, or thrice a week at prices fixed by a 
literally cut-throat competition, it was inevitable that, legitimately or 
otherwise, a vast number of English novels should get placed on the 
American market without much regard to their merits. But now all 
this is changed. The proviso that a book to secure American copyright 
must be printed from type set up within the limits of the United States 
has turned out to be in many cases absolutely prohibitive. Hitherto a 
large proportion of English writers have, apart from piracy, owed their 
legitimate introduction to the American market almost wholly to the 
facilities afforded by advance sheets or plates. In future, if a British 
novel is worth publishing in America at all it is worth protecting, and 
it may be presumed that here, too, we shall witness the application of 
the law of the survival of the fittest. According to Transatlantic canons 
of fitness, a revolt against cheap British novels was one of the promised 
consequences of Anglo-American copyright. It may be taken as 
proved that this quota of English fiction will, in future, not be published 
in the States at all. Cheap series can no longer be “run” to pay if all 
the best British stories are duly “ copyrighted ” according to the wonder- 
ful requirements of the Act in that behalf made and provided, and are, 
therefore, not available to carry the rubbish. It would, however, be 
going too far to persist that it will disappear altogether. 

It is, on the other hand, inevitable that the markets which have been 
reciprocally created on both sides of the Atlantic should be catered for. 
British fictionists will study Transatlantic tastes more and more closely, 
just as American story-tellers will more assiduously court English favour. 
Nor need it be doubted that here and there novelists both British and 
American will arise who will “capture” this great joint public. There 
is a large enough field. 

Let us take scientific literature. It is notorious that so far, apart from 
reputation, few scientific authors have looked for any return from their 
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literary labours. The only exceptions were the writers of books for stu- 
dents and popular handbooks which do not rank as scientific works at 
all. The circulation of technical treatises was necessarily small— 
relatively, it must always be small. But it is altogether a different 
matter to write with, instead of even the British Empire, the world for 
a market. With an effective copyright throughout the world, with a 
world-wide paying public, it may safely be predicted that no sound 
treatise, however solid, will prove unprofitable. We are not now con- 
cerned to discuss the mechanical difficulties of the American Copyright 
Act. The production of many standard works may or may not be 
transferred to America. Be this as it may, if we are right in believing 
that for solid work by competent hands a remunerative market is open- 
ing, nothing less than a new profession has been created. None of the 
achievements international copyright will render possible would be 
worthier of the age than the creation of such a reward for research. The 
State endowment of research would become a secondary consideration 
altogether. Medicine, mathematics, and physics would have their recog- 
nised exponents in letters who would look not merely for the reputation 
they would achieve, but to solid pecuniary return from their writings. The 
critics, we suppose, will raise the usual cuckoo-cry that the moment re- 
search looks to pounds, shillings, and pence it will cease to be worthy of 
the name. All literature worthy of the name is, if you please, to be 
done for pure love of one’s fellow creatures, and the proposition that in 
letters, especially scientific letters, the labourer is worthy of his hire is 
received with shouts of derision. But in the name of common sanity 
let us have done with this childish nonsense. It is one of the scandals 
of our age that research in any branch of knowledge should have 
remained unproductive. None of the anomalies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will stand out so darkly, when the student of the twentieth ransacks 
our records, as the fact that our universities and technical colleges trained 
hundreds of scientists, while their country denied them a livelihood, 
except for the most part in uncongenial callings. Can the force of folly 
go farther than to condemn a physiologist capable of original investiga- 
tion to make his living as a consultant, if not as a general practitioner ? 
Yet, hitherto, no man in his senses could recommend anybody to devote 
himself to physiological research in the hope of making a bare livelihood. 
If all this is to be changed we have entered upon a newera indeed. The 
stimulus which would be given to scientific investigation, when once it 
has come to be recognised that the demand of the thinking world would 
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ensure an adequate return for honest effort, would produce results which 
cannot be measured. The world would itself reap its own rich reward 
in the practical application of the discoveries innumerable which only 
await investigation to be laid bare. The march of scientific progress 
would be quickened. It stirs the pulse to think for a moment of the 
developments, industrial, social, and economic, which would result from 
such an acceleration of endeavour. 

Educational literature is, perhaps, less susceptible of international 
adaptation. Every country is curiously jealous to maintain its own 
national text books, adapted to its own educational methods. But even 
this branch of literary production cannot fail to be benefited by world- 
coypright. The circulation attained by a successful text book* is so 
enormous that under the old methods piracy was certain to follow upon 
the successful introduction of any unprotected work of foreign author- 
ship into any country. _Now that this danger has been removed 
scholastic writers will everywhere have to look to their laurels. Not- 
withstanding the wall of prejudice which is being raised, this most 
important branch of the publishing business will no longer be main- 
tained as a national preserve. Theological literature, on the other hand, 
which is, let us remember, the most voluminous of all, cannot fail to be 
enormously influenced by the widening of the market. This is an age 
of religious unrest. The spirit of inquiry is abroad, and in every country 
creeds are being studied more narrowly perhaps than at any previous 
period in the history of religion. The demand for works which deal 
with religious questions of the day is simply inexhaustible. There has 
never, perhaps, been any dearth of theological literature. It is difficult 
to feel very enthusiastic about the prospect of an increased output. But 
it will be much if thereby theological controversy be diverted from the 
narrow channels in which it has been so largely confined to deal with 
those religious problems that are disturbing not a country, nor a Church, 
nor a sect, but the world. 

Still more obvious is the stimulus that will be given to literary 
labours in history and biography, travel and Jdedles ettres. The markets 
of the world may yet remain open only to the few who possess an 
“infinite capacity for taking pains.” Every country is quite equal to 
the task of producing its own réchauffés for its own market. But for 
original work in all these directions, as in others, there is no limit to the 





* Ihave just been assured on indisputable authority that‘in one case the sales xceed d 
ever million copies. —W. M. C. 
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circulations attainable. A Froude, a Lecky, and a Gardiner appeal to 
the English-speaking peoples of both hemispheres. Masterpieces of 
biozraphy, if of rare occurrence, when they appear will possess a 
prodigious vogue. We may, perhaps, be forgiven for believing that in 
this domain English writers will more than hold their own against all 
comers. Our national, municipal, and academic archives contain 
treasures which are inexhaustible. The effect of the establishment of 
rights of ownership in letters throughout the world will be to bring into 
cultivation a field of boundless fertility. Labours innumerable, which 
the limited home public appealed to by the “ higher literature ” rendered 
impossible, will now become productive. For honest work honestly 
done the book markets of the world are ready. History is being 
rewritten for the world to read. Biography possesses no limits in these 
days, when conjecture is giving place to exactitude, partisanship 
to impartiality. Of the making of books of travel in these 
days of globe-trotting there is indeed no end, but the exigencies 
of an enhanced demand and a cosmopolitan canon of criticism 
will replace by worthier substitutes those hasty lucubrations compiled 
from the hurried notes of the “ personally (or impersonally) conducted.” 
Belles lettres must always appeal to the cultured few. The ethics of the 
higher criticism are not understandable of the many. But the few wil} 
become numerically strong enough to render it needless to publish 
limited editions or aim at the doubtful honour of being “collected.” 
The broader views of the sphere of letters which must, if at first in- 
sensibly, come to be taken under the influence of a taste limited by no 
national prejudices will, no doubt, lead to a change in the cult of criticism 
which will be in itself a gain. All true literature belongs not to any age, 
nor to any clime, nor to any people, but to time and to the world, and 
the uncertain standards which have governed literary fashion are in no 
small degree due to the belittling of the function of letters almost in- 
evitable when the horizon—and the market—was limited to one country 
and one people. It is high time that we realised that we have witnessed 
the dawn of a new emancipation of the race from the old fetters—a 
new Renaissance and a new Reformation. There is no room in the future 
for a literature framed on the old lines. In fiction, science, law, theology, 
education, history, biography, travel, and Jde//es lettres alike the new 
models erected by a public which knows no limits as to its ideals wil! 
call for a bolder touch. “Grip” in all departments of letters is the 
watchword of the coming time. 
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From all this it is anecessary sequence that the literary output of the 
future must distance all calculations. For, be it remembered, of this 
multitude, which no man can number, already every man, woman, and 
child reads, nay, rather devours, all the reading that comes their way. 
Already there are evidences and to spare of the passionate thirst for 
knowledge that is raging in the hearts and minds of all i¢nglish-speaking 
peoples. The strides elementary education has made during the last 
thirty years have not been without fruit. Badly directed it may be, and 
in great part it is, but the sum of human energy which all classes spend 
upon reading is already prodigious. One and all read with a voracity 
which is amazing if we consider that the lives of most of them are lives 
of toil The people are thronging the doorways of knowledge. 
It is inevitable that this transition should produce curious results. 
Untutored minds after lying fallow for generations upon generations 
cannot be controlled when at last they are tasting forbidden fruit without 
let or hindrance. They devour much that is unwholesome. They 
betray a preference for garbage; and this taste begets a new supply. 
Tons of rubbish are poured upon the market. In greater or lesser 
degree their reproach must remain, so long as human nature remains the 
same. But let us look on the reverse side. The records of the Free 
Libraries of the world show that with increasing knowledge of letters 
the intellectual palate becomes insensibly nicer. The critical faculty of 
the great mass of the reading public is every day becoming more exact. 
For all their voracity the people are betraying a, perhaps capricious, 
capacity in selection. Whether they desire instruction or amusement, 
they are becoming more and more difficult to please. It is the fashion of 
critics to sneer at “ popular literature.” The young gentlemen from the 
Universities who, with the sublime conceit that marks verdant 
adolescence, pose as the arbiters of literary merit are pleased to pour 
unstinted contempt upon all writers who command a circulation worth 
talking about. But there is hope even for the “widely popular.” It 
may be admitted, even by critics whose ideas are as limited as their own 
back yards, that there is no need for despair as to the future of English 
letters. There is, and there always will be, a great deal of trash, and per- 
nicious trash, concocted to tickle the palate of the people, but the distinct 
tendency of the time is towards improvement. If you contrast letters 
thirty years ago with letters to-day you would have to be a /audator 
temporis acti indeed to doubt which deserves to bear the palm. 

Will, then, the great writers of the future, we ask, be numbered 
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amongst the mighty ones of the earth as regards at once wealth, influence, 
position, and popular esteem ? If so, we have entered upon a millennium. 
It has from the beginning of literary history been accepted as a 
postulate, if not as an axiom, that literature was a “dog’s trade.” 
Literary research, at least, has never yet been able to claim any adequate 
reward. Few of the men who have devoted a lifetime to the unravelling 
of an abstruse theory, the erection of a masterpiece of reasoning, have 
hitherto been regarded otherwise than as enthusiasts. The deliberate 
choice of an unprofitable calling has always excited the contempt of a 
public which is, above all other things, commercial in its instincts. If 
all that is changed, if inthe near future honest literary crafts- 
men can look forward not merely to a pittance, but to a livelihood, 
if not to fortune, the current of public opinion will be turned back. 
Literature with its limitless influence upon the world will become 
recognised as the first of all the professions. No orator that 
ever lived could command half the audience possessed by the 
writer who captures the ear of this great new reading public. The great 
historians of the future, the great teachers, the great story-tellers will be 
millionaires. Distinctions, honours, rewards of every degree will follow 
—as they ever have followed—the material incidents of success. It 
may be questioned whether this will be all a gain. There will always 
be those who will sigh for the days when the ves anguste domi governed 
the household of nearly every literary workman. It will be argued that 
wealth has never produced a literature, and that with wealth literature 
will pass into its decadence. But may we not rest assured that the 
balance will remain even? New reputations would succeed the old in 
quick succession. The rich rewards of letters would tempt the intellect 
of the world just as to-day the prizes of the professions tempt the 
flower of our manhood. An enormous influx into the ranks of literary 
craftsmen is inevitable, and a correspondingly enormous accession to 
the number of failures is certain. But, broadly, the fact that, as we 
have shown, for honest work in every branch of letters there is in the 
future a reward which may be incalculable, cannot but make for good. 


W. Morris COLLES. 





WHAT IS A FAIR WAGE? 


HERE are few phrases more current at the present day than those 
which include the expression “a fair wage.” All workers 
demand it, and I never met an employer who did not maintain that he 
paid it, though I have known some who frankly admitted that their “ fair 
wage” was one on which the worker who received it could not live. To 
any timid inquirer venturing to point out this peculiarity the reply is 
given: “But the work is not worth more,” and the reply generally 
silences the inquirer for a moment —whereby the employer comes to 
believe it unanswerable. 

In the inquirer’s mind arise eventually two questions: “ Can a wage 
be fair on which the wage earner cannot live?” and “Has labour a 
worth measurable otherwise than by the market price?” 

The present paper is an attempt to set forth the answers which have 
gradually shaped themselves in the mind of one inquirer since the day— 
five years and a-half ago—when she first heard a wealthy employer say 
cheerfully, and without shame : “ Ohno, they can’t live upon it ; but they 
live at home with their parents.” These notes do not pretend to offer 
a detailed “log” or scale of fair payments ; their utmost aim is to set 
forth a general principle. 

When we begin revolving that statement that “the work is not worth 
more,” it presently occurs to us that the “worth” of work has two aspects : 
that its price to the buyer and its cost to the worker are not the same. 
The price to the buyer, which is its “worth” in the phrase quoted, is 
neither more nor less than its market price, or, in other words, the price 
brought about by the balance of the competition between those who 
want to buy work and the competition of those who want to sell it. This 
price is regulated solely by the numbers competing on either hand, and 
by their greater or less degree of combined action. But the cost of 
work to the worker is the expenditure of energy which he has made 
upon it. Labour, like every other commodity, has a certain cost of 
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production. Every hour’s work takes out of the worker a proportion of 
health, strength, and tissue—of vital energy, in short ; and this expendi- 
ture can only be made good by a corresponding amount of nourishment, 
rest and warmth. When we extract from the worker a greater 
expenditure than he can restore out of the amount we pay him, he is, in 
the truest possible sense, a loser by the transaction, and the wage we 
have paid him must, if the word “ fair” is to retain any significance at all, 
be called an unfair one. When, for example, a railway servant is kept on 
duty for sixteen hours a day, he wastes more force in those sixteen 
hours than can be made up in the remaining eight, and no conceivable 
wage can be adequate repayment, because no money can enable him to 
put ten hours’ repose into eight. He has, in very truth, payé de 
Sa personne. 

Here, then, we appear to approach something like an equitable 
measure of a fair wage for labour. A remunerative price for any com- 
modity is one which repays the cost of production and leaves a margin 
—that margin being the seller’s profit. The cost of production of labour 
is the cost of keeping in efficient condition, physically and mentally, 
the human being who produces it, and we must reckon among the items 
of this efficiency the cost of supporting old age and childhood. Thus, 
a man whose merchandise is his own labour may reasonably consider 
that, unless he can make up all that he has expended in the way of 
bodily substance, he has not been repaid his cost of production, and that 
until he has received something in addition he has made no profit on 
the sale of his labour. 

When, therefore, we pay for an hour’s work at such a rate that the 
worker could not, in a moderate day’s work at that rate, receive enough 
to cover the expenses of keeping himself in health and strength, we are 
taking from him more than we give him back ; fin other words, not only 
are we not paying him anything for his work, but we are not even repay- 
ing him what his work actually costs him; and the lowest wage that can 
possibly be a fair one is a wage which, applied to a reasonable number 
of hours of work, would form a comfortable, healthy living for the worker 
and enable him to provide for the incapable years of his own age and 
his children’s youth. 

It may be worth while to consider the results which follow from the 
payment of unfair wages at the present time. 

Unfortunately there is a good deal of labour which is performed thus 
at a loss to the worker. On each transaction he pays out a little more 
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than he receives back. He becomes, at each step, a little poorer in 
bodily resources. He is never quite sufficiently clothed, quite sufficiently 
fed, or healthily housed ; and he never has that reasonable certainty of 
the morrow’s provision which goes so far to give peace of mind and 
health of body. Finally, he becomes bankrupt ; that is to say, he either 
dies—several years earlier than the average of men who are better paid 
—or he sinks into the invalid condition of the pauper. 

Yes, some reader will say, it is bad that these persons should be so 
inadequately paid, but it is better than if they had no work, and there- 
fore no pay, at all. “ Halfa loaf is better than no bread.” No doubt— 
if that were the choice, and if each individual stood solitary. But we 
are so locked together that the acceptance by a few workers of half a 
loaf instead of a whole one means half loaves for the workers all round. 
And that any whole class of workers should be unable to earn a living 
wage by working is a far worse state of things than that some members 
of that class should be unable to get work. To underpay a person who 
would else have nothing tends, like alms-giving, to aggravate on a large 
scale the woes which it relieves on a small, and for the same reason | 
namely, because it tends to lower the average rate of wages. Every 
person who in any department of labour is receiving less than a sub- 
sistence wage is helping to make a non-subsistence wage the rule 
in that department, and thereby rendering it impossible for any man or 
woman to live by that sort of labour—a point which cannot be too often 
repeated to women, who desire, as they say, “ to make a little,” and who 
forget that they are making it impossible for other women to earn a 
livelihood. Moreover, it may fairly be pointed out that every person 
who is not living solely upon the payment for his own work is living 
partly upon the payment for somebody else’s, and thereby reducing that 
somebody’s income. i 

Yes, the unsatisfied reader will say once more, it is no doubt very 
desirable that every person should receive what you would call a fair 
wage, but it is not commercially possible. The attempt would so 
diminish trade as to throw out of work an additional number of people, 
whose added competition would inevitably reduce the average wage to 
a lower level than at present. It may be remarked that this view in- 
volves the admission that we live under commercial conditions which 
render dishonesty not only the best but actually the only possible 
policy. Such a belief would appear to furnish an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favour of the destruction of such commercial conditions, and it 
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seems difficult to understand how any humane man can hold it and 
not become a convinced revolutionary ; yet, strange to say, it is not in 
the mouth of the revolutionary but in the mouth of the upholder of 
things existing that it is heard most frequently. Is the belief true? 
Is it the fact that the payment of fair wages—as here defined—would 
mean diminished employment ? 

Let us examine a little what might be expected to happen in various 
trades, if it were no longer possible to get work at a price which would 
not support the worker. The various trades would fall into four classes. 

1. Those in which wages are already at the “ fair ” level, which would 
undergo no change. 

2. Those in which there is a margin rendering possible a rise of 
wages without a corresponding rise of selling price. 

In these there might be a certain drawing-away of capital, consequent 
on the diminution of profits, and, if so, there would be a proportionate 
diminution, for a time at least, in the numbers employed. 

3. Those in which it would become worth while to introduce im- 
proved methods, such as speedier machinery. 

These improvements would often lead to actual reductions of selling 
price, and these reductions would in their turn so stimulate demand as 
to lead to the employment, sooner or later, of at least as many workers 
as were at first displaced. This class of trades would, I believe, be far 
the largest. The association of higher wages and improved methods of 
production is almost proverbial. 

4. Those trades in which wages could not be raised at the present 
selling price without the total disappearance of profits, and in which, 
therefore, a rise of wages must mean also a rise of selling price. 

Such trades appear to be few. We will consider in more detail one 
—the cheapest branch of the ready-made shirt trade—which seems, on 
inquiry, to be among them. 

But, before passing to this, let me point out that every previously 
underpaid man and woman will now, according to our hypothesis, have 
additional money to spend, and that this additional money will be spent 
in putting men and women to work in some branch or another. Should 
the trades in Class 2 and Class 3 prove very numerous, the addi- 
tional money spent by workers in those trades may suffice to employ all 
the persons who previously worked in the small Class 4, even if every 
trade in that class should become extinct. 

To return to Class 4 and the cheap ready-made shirts, I have 
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convinced myself: Ist, that the wages paid to women in this branch 
are not in any broad and humane sense subsistence wages ; 2nd, that 
any employer who substantially raised those wages would, at the present 
selling prices, lose on the sale of his goods. This is merely another way 
of saying that the cheapest branch of the ready-made shirt trade is, in 
truth, being carried on at a loss to some of the persons concerned in it— 
namely, to the women employed in sewing the shirts, who, unless they 
are subsidised, end, like other losing traders, in the workhouse. Now, if 
these shirts were no longer sold at a loss, if, for instance, the shirts that 
can now be bought retail at 113d. (I am not inventing this price; I have 
noted it myself more than once) could no longer be bought for less 
than, say, Is. 2d., what would happen? 

Clearly, the shirts would either cease to be bought, or they would con- 
tinue to be bought at a higher price. If they continued to be bought, 
there would, on every purchase, be a diversion of twopence-farthing from 
some other channel of trade; and this twopence-farthing, instead of 
being spent in some other direction by the shirt-buyer, would now be 
spent (supposing, that is, that it ever percolated through her employer 
to her) by the shirtmaker. And since, while she goes short of that two- 
pence-farthing, she pays the difference literally out of her flesh and 
blood, equity would seem to demand that she should receive it. If the 
shirt costs, in material, in supervision, in distribution, and in the 
actual substance of the women who make it, Is. 2d., then to sell it 
or to buy it is (to speak plainly) to take part in a robbery of those 
women—a robbery to which they submit because it is worse to be 
starved than to be robbed, and because they lack the combination which 
would enable them to resist both robbery and starvation. It is also to 
do an injury to the community, which, in the long run, has to supple- 
ment the wages of these women, either by personal charity, by hospitals, 
workhouses, or burial expenses, in order that certain men may be 
enabled to buy certain shirts at a lower price than that for which they 
can profitably be made. 

If, on the other hand, the shirts would cease to be bought at a higher 
price than 11}d., then the fact is that the demand for them is not equal 
to the cost of producing them: the trade is, in truth, a factitious one, 
and it would be better that the money and enterprise engaged in it 
should be turned to producing goods that are more wanted. 

That individual workers, and, indeed, whole classes of workers, must 
suffer displacement by the cessation of this, or any other unprofitable 
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trade, is true ; but it is nevertheless better that such trades should cease: 
better for the whole working class, and for the whole nation. That any- 
thing is good for trade which increases the purchasing power of the 
largest purchasing class, z.e.—the workers—will hardly at this time of 
day be questioned ; and the payment of a “fair” wage (in the sense 
here used) to all workers would undoubtedly increase the purchasing 
power of those many hundreds whose wage is to-day below the standard. 

It appears, then, that the dangers apprehended by the pessimist 
would not follow upon the universal payment of fair wages; and that 
in economics, as in morals, it is true, for the race if not always for the in- 
dividual, that honesty is the best policy. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 





RUSTIC CRICKET. 


RICKET is part of the heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race, and of 
C the Anglo-Saxon race alone. Wherever the Englishman settles 
he imports his favourite game, as he does his beer, his national oath, and 
his Bible. In India, 


* Sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis ;” 


ona strip of cocoanut matting at Ascension ; on the decks of a P. and O- 
or Orient liner ; whenever and wherever Englishmen meet together, there 
is cricket played. It is of our very bone and sinew; it has followed 
the laws of evolution and grown up with our national life. When 


Elizabeth drank beer for breakfast and thrashed the Armada, the rustic 
swains relaxed their toil with “stool ball” and other protoplasms of 
our modern science. When Wellington 


“ On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler down.” 


top-hatted enthusiasts wielded monstrous clubs and defended vast timber 
yards, which were “ wickets ” in fact as well as in name. 

It is the game of the people. From the people themselves, the 
rough illiterate villagers, it took its origin, and its nursery is the village 
green, where the sons of the squire and the parson strive for the mastery 
on equal terms with John Hodge. 

Polo, lawn tennis, golf—these are the recreations of the rich; cricket 
alone draws rich and poor, gentle and simple together, and makes them 
all equal in its friendly rivalry. 

My “tenuis avena ”—“scrannel-pipe of wretched straw ”—leads me 
not to sing of the deeds of Gentlemen and Players, of Notts and 
Surrey on the billiard-sward of Lords or the Oval. Epics might fitly 
celebrate the fox-like cunning of “W. G.,” the terrific yorkers of 
“ Sammy ” Woods, and the telescopic arm of Lohmann. These poor 
Fescennine lines will but describe the game of games in its cradle 
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—as our villagers play it now, and as it was played by the cracks 
of eighty years ago. 

Although a Tory of the most pestilent description, 1 would rather 
see a village possess a cricket club than a Conservative Association ; if 
there be a village without one there is something rotten in the state of 
that place. Farmer and parson, squire and labourer pass one another 
with sour looks and scanty greeting — 


“The poor man beards the high, 
The rich man grinds the low.” 


There is bad feeling between Farmer Giles and his men, and the farmer 
will not lend a field; or the men are of the ultra-clever rights-of-man 
stamp, who prefer swilling in the public-house, talking crude politics and 
futile rebellion, to good healthy exercise. 

Lord Salisbury is (falsely) alleged to have recommended a circus as 
a substitute for a Parish Council. In all sincerity and with a sincere 
desire for the welfare of the “’orny ’anded” I recommend a village 
green—a no-man’s-land where it is every man’s right to be, and where 
all comers must take their scot and lot together. 

Here were fostered the grand old race of Kentish heroes who were 
good enough to meet and to beat all England, and here even now— 
although, alas ! these favoured spots are becoming rarer every year— 
must our national game be fostered if it is to escape the destruction with 
which it is threatened beneath the upas shade of rich county clubs and 
gate-money matches. 

I have a lively recollection of watching excellent cricket between 
rival villages, each side being “ stiffened” by the support of an emeritus 
from the ’Varsities and Zingari, on one of the old English commons ; 
and I remember, too, the pride which filled my nine-year-old breast when, 
owing to the defection of one of the players, I was permitted to take 
part ina match, and scored a couple of runs from a “lob” gently pitched 
up to me by a good-natured farmer. 

In this match a tall peer of the realm, an excellent cricketer, came to 
sorry grief. He was running backwards, judging a “ skier,” when his 
noble heels caught in a gorse bush,and he incontinently sat down thereon 
with violence. The ball dropped on to him and he held it, having “set 
his affections on things above.” 

It was a pretty picture in the ruddy glow of the evening, while the 
black shadows crept across the ground—the golden gorse-covered 
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common, backed by dark pine woods, the quaint old inn before which 
the “ gaffers” sat with-their pipes and mugs of ale and the great strong 
horses tossed their ribbon-bedecked manes to the music of their jingling 
bells. 

The village cricketer is not particular about the wicket ; where there 
is no village green he will pitch stumps on the top of a “land,” which 
gives the same sort of protection to the batsman as the “ turtle-back 
deck” does to a modern cruiser, since every ball which does not pitch in 
a direct line with the opposite wicket shoots off at a tangent into the 
furrow. This is trying to the up-to-date overhand bowler, with his curl 
which “follows the hand” or his scientific break-back ; but the great 
charm of rustic cricket is the lingering tradition of the good old “ under- 
hand” style—the “daisy-cutter,” which jumps up just out of the batsman’s 
reach and snicks his bails, if it does not hit him in the face; the 
“short ’un,” which never rises an inch, but wriggles itself like a serpent 
past his guard and into his “timber yard”; the “ full-pitch,” which 
comes like a cannon ball at his head in the gathering gloom of the even- 
ing and taxes all his agility to avoid it. If the batsman avoids it, well: 
if it hits him, better ; there is nothing sharpens rustic wit like the agony 
ofa friend. It chanced on a day that a tall, lank lad, aptly known as 
“Needle,” received such a full pitch plump in the eye. As he writhed 
and groaned with the smart, the bowler sententiously remarked, “ Your 
eye warn’t made for such cotton as that, Needle!” The scientific 
bowler is as much out of place in rustic cricket as a magazine rifle 
Mark II. would have been at the siege of Troy. 

After the hay is carried the village cricketers will desert the old turf 
at the top of the “land” for a wicket among the wiry stubble. This 
introduces a charming element of chance. You may deliver your best 
half-volley and flush a covey of partridges; you may run six for a hit 
which stops short of “ mid-on,” and, if “lost ball” is not cried, be run 
out in attempting a seventhrun. After atime, however, the heavy boots 
act as a natural roller—bruise and lay the tufts of hay-stubble, and 
stamp down the inequalities of the ground. It is not considered advis- 
able in rustic cricket to shift your wicket : the stumps are re-inserted day 
after day into the old holes, until the bowler’s track is as deep asa 
railway-cutting, and the block suggests that it has been used as a dust 
bath by a tactless hen. 

Evening after evening, when “old Caspar’s work is done ”—and 
young Caspar’s too, which is more to the point—untired by his hard day’s 
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labour, will the said young Caspar and his mates disport themselves at 
the game of their choice. They “feel the thews of Anakim,” and play 
on until bats (of another genus) circle round their heads, and the gloaming 
warns them to relegate their cricket to its poetical habitat—the hearth. 
For this evening’s relaxation “tip and run” is the prince of games; any 
number can play; everybody is sure of an innings ; and as a training 
for quickness in the field and accurate judgment of a run it is unequalled. 
In these two points village cricketers are essentially weak. Of course 
one learns more of the runs which are wot possible—learns by sad and 
bitter experience—than of those which are ; but this has its reflex action, 
and it is worth learning, for the side which fields the closest and runs 
with the best judgment will almost invariably win a, village match. The 
captain should always be on the ground and permit no fooling—no 
bowling till the batsman is ready. The habit of allowing the bowler to 
deliver the ball directly he has it in his hand may cause a good deal of 
amusement, but it acts perniciously both on the bowling and the batting. 

After some weeks of this practice a challenge is sent out, and a day 
fixed for the great match of “Claydon v. Mudford.”. The match will 
begin at half-past one, and this necessitates giving up half a day’s 
work. If it is aslack time on the land, Farmer Giles, good honest man, 
will make no difficulty about letting his men go; he will play himself; 
or if increasing years and extending waistcoat prevent that, he will ride 
up during the afternoon on his sober short-backed cob, and great jars of 
beer or cider will attest his anxiety for the success of his village. But if 
it is a “catchy” time, and some of the farmer’s hay is still unsaved, he 
must retain his “Salvation Army,” and Mudford’s captain will have 
difficulty in completing his team. “I don’t mind playing if it is wet” is 
the discouraging response he will receive to his importunities. 

“Labor omnia vincit [mprobus.” The team is at last made up, and 
the rival champions of Claydon and Mudford meet on the tented field— 
the tent consisting of an erection composed of a dozen hurdles. Here 
will sit two arithmeticians, the one sworn to add two and two and make 
five—the other to perform the same feat and arrive at three. With them 
will sit the ancient quidnuncs, those /audatores temporis acti, who 
remember how everything was so much better done when they were 
boys. 

The teams are resplendent ; most of them have donned their Sunday 
trousers and black tail-coats,with handkerchiefs gay with blue andred round 
their throats, and on their heads their best “ billycock ” hats, decorated 
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with a peacock’s feather or a flower—if the flower is not in their mouths. 
The more knowing are in white flannel trousers made very tight in the 
leg, with wondrous caps divided into “ pigs” like an orange—each 
alternate “pig” being blue and yellow, or orange and green, according to 
the tasteful fancy of the wearer. When their coats are off it will be seen 
that their upper man is arrayed in a grey flannel shirt, made without a 
collar, and scarlet braces—or, perchance, a belt of worked flowers with a 
cricketer in fantastic attitude for fastening. 

Mudford has lost the toss and the eleven take the field. The captain 
isa knowing hand, and so places most of his men on the “on” side. On 
the off he is content with a long-off and long-slip, and a “silly” point, 
forward and almost within ranze of the bat. A long-stop he will have, 
an he be wise. Byes are always a formidable item in a village match. 
If there is a decent wicket-keeper in the team he should stand close up 
for a chance of stumping ; if not, give the man the gloves and let him 
stand two yards back just to take the returns—he will not need pads, 
for he is not expected to save byes. Of course if there be a scientific 
bat or two on the other side, these dispositions must be altered ; but, 
above all, let the field be arranged so that they have to cross over as 
little as possible, and if a man must be changed, let -him take the corre- 
sponding place on the other side. This will save a great deal of con- 
fusion, for there is nothing so hard to instil into the mind of the rustic 
cricketer as his proper whereabouts in the field. The Mudford bowling 
is shared by a slow left-hand bowler of the orthodox type, and a real 
fast underhand “ metropolitan.” The Claydon bats approach: the 
parson’s son and a young farmer. Now look out, Mudford, for the 
farmer hits “like a horse kicking,” while the “ parson,” though a poor 
bat, is the deftest hand at stealing a run in all the country round. Ah! 
he’s at it already ; his partner swings his bat at the first ball—misses it, 
and it slips past the wicket-keeper. “Come on,” shouts the cunning 
runner, and is at home ere the long-stop has handled it. He is never 
in his ground ; he pats a ball gently to mid-on, and dances about outside 
the crease ; mid-on throws hard at the wicket and the ball goes for a two 
overthrow ; the wicket-keeper—the Rector of Mudford—has a stealthy 
shot at his wicket while he is incautiously standing a yard out of his 
ground, but the bat is dropped like lightning a thought before the bails 
fly, and a “big, big D” escapes the barrier of his reverence’s teeth ; half 
the ficld gets in a rage, the other half sulky. And the farmer is not idle. 
He swings his bat manfully ; he hits at everything; despatches long- 
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hops on the off stump to square leg, half volleys on the middle into the 
next field, and length balls to search for Saturn in the skies. This will 
not do; the captain tries a change of bowling, putting on young 
Hercules, who bowls fast round-hand (right). His first ball pitches at 
his feet, and narrowly misses point’s head; from the second the 
umpire only just saves himself by a timely bow; the third soars over 
the wicket-keeper’s head, and the field grow weak from laughing. The 
fourth, however, is straight, a result so unexpected that young Scroggs 
the farmer is taken by surprise, his middle stump is out of the 
ground in a trice, and he walks away with twenty-six “notches” to his 
credit. The next man in is a gamekeeper, who is promptly run out— 
thanks to his hot-headed partner, who himself shares the same fate a 
moment later, for the new batsman stolidly refuses to move when called 
ontorun. The next comer,a young labourer, tries to imitate his prede- 
cessor’s tactics. He hits a ball to mid-on and runs wildly without calling. 
His partner will not move, so having reached the opposite crease he has 
to beat a retreat. But mid-on is in difficulties ; in stooping for the ball 
his hat has come off and he has stepped on it ; he has to ascertain the 
damage before he can pick the ball up. The other batsman seeing this 
pursues his flying partner down the pitch, and they are both together at 
the other end. Then he too retreats, but starts again on discovering 
that the fieldsman in “winding up” for a throw has flung the ball ten 
yards behind him. This time both batsmen run down the centre of the 
pitch and collide heavily ; but the ball, hurled with more zeal than dis- 
cretion over the wicket-keeper’s head, travels to a safe distance on the 
other side. Sono run is scored, no wicket falls, and everyone is dis- 
satisfied. teh 

After this the game sobers down. Man after man of the Claydon 
team comes in, brings off his “deep sea stroke” once, twice, or thrice— 
sweeping round at the ball as it rises and despatching it to square leg. 
Then there is a “row in his timber yard,” he stares disconsolately at 
the disarranged sticks, drops his bat for the next comer, and retires to 
be roasted or consoled by his friends. As the last wicket falls the total 
is announced to be upwards of seventy—more, it is thought, than 
Mudford is good for. 

The Mudford crack is of a different opinion. He looks on the 
Claydon team like Astur of old, and “scorn is in his eye.” He knows 
his own prowess, and values himself at a price at which probably he 
would have to buy himself in. Rare old “ Lilly” used to say “ Fuller 
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Pilch a-battin’, Box at the wicket, and me a-bowlin’—that war 
cricket!” Our crack has as firm a belief in his own invincibility. To 
do him justice he goes some way towards fulfilling the expectations he 
has formed of himself by contributing thirty “ notches.” 

And now the sun is westering apace, the urns are hissing in the tent, 
and the crisis is at hand. Mudford, with two wickets to fall, wants three 
runs to tie, four to win. The batsman—last remaining hope of his side 
—hits a two; next ball he uses his leg instead of his bat to guard 
his wicket. “How’s that?” “Out,” says the umpire—a strong local 
umpire. “I b’aint goin’,” says the batsman. “I says you be out fair 
enough,” retorts the umpire, and a heated discussion ensues until the 
misdemeanant, worsted in argument, appeals to force : “ I be the biggest 
man on the ground, and here | stops,” quotha, and looks around him 
with a nol me tangere air. At this the Mudford captain thinks 
it time to interfere and carry off his recalcitrant lamb. 

One to tie, two to win. The last man is coming in! Can he do it ? 
If the fates are kind, perchance! But everyone knows that the first 
straight ball is fatal. The king of gods and men brings out his scales, 
tested and stamped by the heavenly County Council. In one he puts a 
bat, in the other a ball, but neither scale will kick the beam. To return 
to things sublunary : the little man comes in—he is the rector’s gardener, 
and plays as part of his day’s work. The fates are kind ; the first ball is 
not straight, and by dint of shutting his eyes and swinging his bat 
when he thinks it is time he manages to despatch it just over long- 
stop’s head. The run is accomplished in safety, and Mudford roars 
applause. The match is a tie—the little man a hero! Alack for 
vaulting ambition! Elate with his prowess, intoxicated with success, 
he starts for another run just as the ball reaches the bowler’s hand. He 
is out, hopelessly and irretrievably out, and retires a mouse rather than 
aman. Then thirsty souls apply themselves to kegs of cider—cider so 
hard that a “ foreigner ” describes it as “ like swallowing fixed bayonets ” 
—but what matter ? It quenches thirst, and is wholesome ; for the rest 
one feels inclined to endorse the verdict of Nebuchadnezzar when turned 
out to grass, who— 


‘Said, as he chewed the unaccustomed food, 
‘It may be wholesome, but it isn’t good.’” 


No one can be dissatisfied with a“ tie”; everyone is pleased except 
the man who was out leg before wicket, who grumbles “ Durn they 
umpires! I’d a won the match var’ee, I do tellee, if it ’ad nobbut bin 
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var thic there umpire. Waat do us want umpires var! Why can't us 
zettle things var ourzelves !” 

As touching umpires, the captain of a village team should pay 
more attention to obtaining a man with strong patriotic sense and weak 
conscience than even to providing an efficient bowler or a scorer of proper 
arithmetical discretion. No village team is complete without a strong 
local umpire ; they are the “ chartered libertines” of cricket. The hero 
who, on being appealed to for a decision on a doubtful run-out at the 
close of an exciting match, said “ Hout! and I wins my five bob,” is 
probably apocryphal, but most people who have played in village 
matches have met his counterpart. One I met who was a firm believer 
in freedom of debate, and if uncertain of his decision, when appealed to 
would reply “ Out !—subject to discussion.” Discussion under the cir- 
<umstances is apt to become heated. Another, a footman pressed into 
the service, was more accustomed to polite lying than to cricket, and 
when appealed to for a run-out, replied, parrot-wise, “ Not at home.” 

Their views on leg before wicket are apt to be erratic. I was once 
appealed against on the clearest case. To my joy the umpire gave 
me “not out,” and then proceeded to explain, “ Ball ’it ’is voot.” 


Truth to tell, it is a common idea that all that is required is a lay 
figure who will call “ over” when not more than a dozen balls have been 
bowled, and then retire with stately grace to square leg. It was one 
such who took the bowler aside and asked him privily, “What be I to 
ds?” “Qh,” said the wily bowler, “ it’s very simple ; when I says ‘ How’s 


>” 


that ?’ you be to say ‘ Hout The umpire followed this advice to the 
letter—very greatly to the advantage of that bowler’s analysis. The 
<ounsel given was at least more explicit and practical than that of the 
steward of a certain manor, who when besieged with inquiries by his 
newly appointed cheese-tasters and mutton-seers as to what they were 
to do, replied loftily, “ Do your duty!” 

There are, of course, degrees in the excellence of the cricket played 
by rustic teams. That which I have attempted to describe is cricket in 
its rudest form. Yet what an amount of fun and good fellowship 
springs from such a match! Many village teams boast cricketers good 
enough to piay in the “colts” match, and perhaps to take their place 
in the county team itself. But whether the play be good or bad, a love 
of cricket in the village is one of the healthiest signs of the well-being of 
that place. The cricketer is your true democrat ; in the field no class- 
privilege is recognised. If Bull the butcher is punishing Lord Tomnoddy’s 
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long-hops severely, Nye the chimney-sweep will take Lord Tomnoddy 
off and try Whip, his lordship’s coachman. Young Tiptoff, captain of 
the Oxford eleven, who has resisted the attacks of W. G., and despatched 
Briggs to the boundary, is like enough to succumb to the sinuous 
“ramrods” of Juggins, who farms twenty acres of his father’s land. 
There are some who deny that all men are equal in church—the utmost 
a fastidious friend of mine will admit is that there are only two classes— 
the washed and the unwashed. Storied urns and animated busts 
towering over the simple green mounds of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet seem to deny the equality of man even in the churchyard. But 
to assert in the cricket field that there is any line of demarcation— 
except that between cracks and duffers—would be to argue oneself no 
cricketer. Good temper under discomfiture ; good fellowship ; healthy 
rivalry ; bulldog tenacity when things go wrong—these are some of the 
qualities which Englishmen derive from their national game. There is 
truth in what the Iron Duke did zo¢ say—that the battle of Waterloo 
was won in the playing fields of Eton. How much of Tommy Atkins’ 
faith in his officer when Fuzzy is rushing the square is due to the 
feeling of camaraderie fostered by the common sharing of manly sport ? 
Who can tell with what force the fact that the Parson and Scroggs 
together laid on fifty notches on Saturday afternoon drives the reverend 
gentleman's sermon home to the ears of the said Scroggs on Sunday 
morning ? 

For man to love his brother he must first convince himself that his 
brother is also man. The lives of rich and poor lie all too wide asunder ; 
hence they misunderstand each other. The rich man looks on the poor 
man as the Gehazi who is eager to “take somewhat of him,” even to 
the last clod of his paternal acres; the poor man regards the rich man 
as one whose eyes swell with fatness, and whose ears are closed by reason 
of his much luxury to the exceeding bitter cry of Lazarus at the gate. 
They are both wrong: if they understood each other they would see it. 
But to understand they must meet, and to meet they must have some 
common ground on which they can stand together as man and man. 
Where better than on the smooth green turf under God’ equal heaven ? 


GERARD FIENNES. 
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po yy A ¢ % E volume of correspondence which Baron von Emden has 
eh Miele. recently published and which Mr. Leland, by ancient prescriptive 
ce Ae right as it were, has just translated, is interesting for the very reason that 
Ludwig von would make most other books of the same kind dull. Its charm lies 


Emden, anc x - : cas 
translated byin the mere fact of its being commonplace. Heine gossiping about 


ogg Paes family affairs with his mother and sister is a Heine of whom the 
(Heinemann.) world has known little or nothing, and the less of the characteristic wit 
and bitterness we get in them, and the more of the unfamiliar tone of 
the affectionate bourgeois, the greater the novelty and the pleasure that 
novelty gives. Now, the domesticity of a German is very domestic 
indeed, and Heine’s domesticity as revealed to us in this volume is 
domestic even for a German. Add to this the intense family feeling 
that is bred in the Jewish blood, and it may be imagined that the most 
ruthless of satirists and most cynical of mockers is not easily recog- 
nised in these pages. The flash of an occasional—a very occasional— 
Heinesque gibe only serves here and there to throw up the filial and 
fraternal platitudes which surround them into stronger relief. For the 
mere satisfaction of contemplating Heine under this new aspect, and 
reading his letters full of those almost childishly effusive terms of 
endearment in which all good Teutonic sons and brothers abound, 
the book would be a delight. But it will be prized also for the glimpses 
which it gives us of a more interesting character than the poet’s 
mother and sister, that is, of his grisettish wife. Baron von Emden 
writes of the vivacious and wayward Mathilde throughout with good taste 
and good feeling, and his volume is adorned with a very attractive por- 
trait of her, taken apparently at about the age of thirty. It is amusing to 
compare or contrast the Baron’s admiring description of her with that 
given by Madame Camille Selden, the “ Mouche” of Heine’s last days, 
and the object of Mathilde’s not unnatural jealousy. To the male 
critic Madame Heine “is a really beautiful woman of a somewhat 
voluptuous form.” To the female portrait painter she is a “homely, dark, 
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stout lady, with a high colour and a jovial countenance.” Conflicting as are 
these respective gencral effects, there is not so much difference in detail 
between the two sketches. The Baron would probably have described 
the high colour as a “ brilliant complexion,” and the jovial countenance 
would have become a “ bright and animated expression.” So easy are the 
gradations of ascent and descent from the homely to the beautiful and 
vice versd. The suffrages of most readers, however, will go with the 
Baron, and certainly, looks apart, the sidelights on the personality of 
Mathilde leave a fascinating impression. 
At last we are to have a complete Pepys—complete, that is to say, Piel 
with “the exception of a few passages,” the omission of which, we 17.4.,7.4.S. 
have to take the word of the Editor, is not due to “unnecessary \°!!: Edited, 


with Addi- 
squeamishness,” but to the fact that they cannot possibly be printed. tions, by H 


Everybody has heard of these famous passages, though few, of course, (Bell & Sone) 
have seen them, and most of us therefore have no choice but to accept 
Mr. Wheatley’s invitation and “ have faith in his judgment.” Certainly 
he ought not to suffer for the discredited judgment of other people ; but 
the trouble about the old diarist is that there has been so plentiful a lack 
of judgment in editing him hitherto. Lord Braybrooke printed “ scarcely 
half of the manuscript” in the original edition ; and Mr. Mynors Bright, 
great as his services have been in connection with the subject, left 
about a fifth of it still unprinted (though he had deciphered the whole 
and has bequeathed the manuscript to Magdalene College, Cambridge) 
in his edition of some fifteen years ago. To compare Mr. Wheatley’s 
with the original edition of 1825 is to produce an effect of exasperation: 
with such diabolical ingenuity does Pepys’s first Editor select again and 
again for rejection the very most interesting thing recorded by the 
diarist of his day’s doings. But after all, what was to be expected from 
an Editor like Lord Braybrooke, who with excellent intentions and 
not without literary aptitudes and reputation could approach his sub- 
ject from the standpoint taken up by him in his preface ? The Editor, 
though perhaps he is not to be blamed for what was in the manners of 
the day, assumes far too much of the air of superiority—apologising for 
Pepys’s want of accuracy in style and finish of composition, and coolly 
observing that “as he was in the habit of recording the most minute 
occurrences of his life it became absolutely necessary to curtail the MS. 
materially, and in many cases to condense the matter.” The greater 
piety of this generation stands aghast at the idea of “condensing” 
matter, the zaif garrulity of which is of the very essence of its charm; 
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while as to the “trifling occurrences” which rendered it “absolutely 
necessary ” to curtail the MS., one can never be sure that an Editor who 
is capable of being scandalised by this triviality may not throw aside 
some veritable gem of character on the ground of the trifling value of 
its setting. On the whole, with such principles governing the preparation 
of the original edition of the Diary, one feels inclined to repeat Gibbon’s 
observation about the dangers to which the Greek and Latin classics 
were exposed through the negligence and superstition of the Middle 
Ages, and to say of the contents of the Pepys of 1825, that “our treasures 
and not our losses excite one’s surprise.” 

A substitute for a book has long bzen what is described by certain 
advertisers as a “felt want.” Newspapers and periodicals of various 
kinds have been tried; but none of them seem quite to meet the 
requirements of the public, who seek an article which, while resembling 
a book in appearance, can be guaranteed not to tempt its possessor to 
make any endeavour to read it. Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker, Editor of 
Liberty, a Boston Anarchist journal, has nobly thrown himself into the 
breach with a reprint of some hundred and seventy articles contributed 
by him to his journal. It is an heroic and well-meant effort; the 
articles fill close upon five hundred pages; they are all of them 
expositions of the politics and economics of a school of what the 
Americans would call “cranks”; and at first sight one would have deemed 
them certain to offer triumphant resistance to the attempt of any reader. 
But no! Mr. Tucker has after all failed. You may turn over many, 
many pages of his volume with no greater inclination to pause at any 
of them than is felt by one who counts a pack of cards with their backs 
towards him. But at last—at last there comes to the reader that 
moment which never came to Faust; the moment—or the page—to 
which he can say, considering it from the point of view of the readable, 
“ Stay, thou art fair.’ It is more, indeed, than fair readirfg, the page 
to which we refer; it is a delightful account of an interview between 
Mr. Tucker and a Boston tax collector, in which the former explains to 
the latter that taxation is robbery, while the latter is anxious only to 
get “through,” and to pass on to the next citizen, who will probably 
have no “views” on the morality of the demand, though he may 
possibly have other difficulties. It is a charming little scene of Petite 
comédie, but unfortunately it mars the character of /ustead of a Book. 
For at least a couple of pages it ceases to be a substitute and becomes 
indistinguishable from the real thing. 

\ 
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Poetry, as any experienced reader knows, is quite unfit to supply the ay — 
want in question. It is, indeed, extremely difficult to turn over the leaves (Fisher Un- 
of any volume of poems without attempting to read some of them. The 
amount of margin often makes the page so attractive that many persons 
who have taken up such a volume with no more perverse intention than 
that of cutting its leaves have found themselves perusing its contents 
before they know where they are. So many of these new books are 
attractive on such a variety of grounds—either, that is to say, as surpris- 
ingly good, or as comically bad, or as interestingly unequal. Mr. 

Renton’s Songs belong to the last category. He has picked up the true 
poetic speech as so many score of others like him have done before him 
in these days ; and he has a distinct measure of genuine poetic feeling. 
But it would be hard indeed to say from this specimen of his powers 
whether the increase of his technical mastery—as no doubt it will 
increase—will be accompanied by that widening of visual, emotional, and 
intellectual range which is necessary to the making of the poet. At 
present there is a certain monotony about Mr. Renton’s themes ; and 
he twangs too persistently the erotic lyre. This weakness he will 
doubtless outgrow ; but then so many bards who go through this 
experience grow out of their singing robes altogether. One hardly 
knows whether to hope for Mr. Renton that he may not, or that he may, 
be one of them. 

Of these “ Songs and Sonnets” and of their promise it is possible to ” a 
speak with somewhat more confidence. They are the effects of im- Sonnets. By 
pulses which, as the author herself evidently feels, and, indeed, comes ry 
near to admitting, are likely to find but a temporary outlet in poetry. (Percival.) 
Social enthusiasm and an intense sympathy with human suffering have 
been Miss King’s Muses, one would judge ; and as it is to be gathered 
from certain indications in the poems that these forces are impelling her 
in the direction of practical effort on behalf of the causes which have 
inspired her, one may expect the poetic afflatus to subside as time 
goes on. There is a sonnet entitled “A Young Poet,” which, on that most 
pathetic of all themes, strikes a personal note of pathos, and which is far 
more impressive, and more poetic, than many more ambitious efforts, if 
only for its quietude, modesty, and reserve. Yet it is plain enough that 
this young poet’s inspiration is a purely subjective phase ; for when she 
goes outside the range of her own emotional experience, as in her 
ballads, weakness becomes at once apparent. 

It may seem ungracious to say of Mrs. Russell Gurney’s pious work 
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Dante's il- that the title she gives to it does a little injustice to two great names ; 
ty 3 but I cannot believe that either Dante or Bunyan—if, as befits two 
Wo. “By ‘h¢ masters of the sacred-imaginative, they. understand and appreciate 
_L- par t... each other in the Elysian Fields—would in the least degree relish the 
(Elliot Stock.) association of themselves and their works. Of course, Mrs. Gurney can 
make out a case for the Pz/grim’s Progress which she has constructed out 
of her /nferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. Where is the symbolist who 
could not? Unless, like Ibsen, he is a practical joker who likes setting 
traps for other symbolists. But it is not sufficient that Mrs. Russell Gurney 
should be able to justify her symbolical theory by argument, it ought 
to have a poetic appropriateness as well; and this is just what it wants. 
Her book may conceivably be of service in procuring new students for 
Dante out of the ranks of the religious ; but then, is it worth while to 
get him new students on those terms? And, on the other hand, may it 
not drive other possible students away? The only great imaginative 
work which has escaped the danger of direct association with the didactic 
is the real Pilgrim’s Progress, which, happily, you can never persuade the 
young to treat as a religious book. An intelligent child simply smiles 
superior, and tells you that you have entirely mistaken the character of 
the story, which is in reality one of the most delightful fairy tales in the 
world. 
_ There are those who have been moved to irreverent mirth by Lord 
dl _ isi Melbourne's predilection for theology—a study too severe and strenuous, 
= Mey oa it was supposed, to possess attractions for a statesman of his lordship’s 
liam Momerie. peculiarly zmsouctant turn of mind. Times have greatly changed since the 
(Blackwood) TP venties and Thirties, and there is nowadays no reason why the lover of 
light reading should not find much to divert him in the current theo- 
logical controversy of the day. Some ofus have even derived amusement 
from the great Gladstone-Huxley battle over the two thousand bodies of 
the Gadarene swine ; and even without any such direct controversial 
interest as this there is often much to attract us in the current theology of 
the day. For instance, this volume of Mr. Momerie on The Religion of the 
Future is a work to which its reverend author would be quite justified in 
applying one of those popular descriptions by which the publishers of 
some novelists are accustomed to recommend their literary wares to the 
public. It has“ not a dull page from beginning to end.” With unflagging 
vivacity Mr. Momerie discusses such heads of his subject as Ecclesiasti- 
cism, Decadence of the English Church, King’s College Council, Clerical 
Untruthfulness, and the like. The two last-mentioned titles give promise 
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of the most piquant chapters, and the promise is fulfilled. The some- 
time Professor of Logic and Metaphysics “goes for” academical intoler- 
ance and ecclesiastical mendacity with a heartiness which is refreshing 
to meet with. Religious Thought in England, a more impersonal sub- 
ject, does not show quite the same individuality of treatment. It is the 
old story. The future “development” of religion is sketched in a manner 
which leaves nothing to be desired—except proof that the word religion 
will then retain any meaning intelligible to the human understanding. 

The author of Wreckage has been described, I see, in some advertise- feng 
ments of his book, as “ The English Guy de Maupassant.” One is inclined By Hubert 
to ask why the title of the English Zola was not rather selected for him; a 
for, alike in subject and in treatment, Mr. Crackanthorpe is nothing if (Hememann.) 
not Zolaesque. Sometimes, it must be said, he is nothing when he zs 
Zolaesque, and he has evidently yet to learn that the mere choice of a 
repulsive subject—though, as has been said of early scepticism, it is 
“eminently creditable to a young man ”—is not exactly the beginning, 
middle, and end of art. If the- author had remembered this he would 
never have written A Struggle for Life—the sort of life for which the 
struggle takes place having been depicted in equal fulness of detail, and 
(with submission) even more graphically descriptive power, by reporters 
dealing with the lowest class of unfortunates at the time of the White- 
chapel murders. Profiles, again, is a story of vulgar amours, which has 
been done scores of times before, and is not really made worth telling 
again by the mere process of telling it again in such a way as to shock 
Mrs. Grundy. No doubt there is a subtle pleasure in this amusement, 
especially for the young, and in these days it is recommended, there is 
reason to fear, by business considerations also. From this latter and impor- 
tant, if prosaic, point of view, one ought no doubt to make considerable 
allowance for Mr. Crackanthorpe, and to endeavour in criticising his 
stories to isolate them as far as possible from the deliberate crudities by 
which their author has endeavoured to catch the public ear. There 
are those among them, such as dA Conflict of Egoisms,and A Dead 
Woman, which show power, but how much it is difficult, through 
the necessarily imperfect success of the isolating process above 
mentioned, to determine. In what proportion the writer’s realism re- 
flects a genuine faculty of observation and to what extent it is a mere 
trick of attention to the “uncomely parts” of human nature, we shall 
have to await more studies from the same hand in order to discover. 

That ingenious Communard—I forget the gentleman’s name—who 
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revived Hebert’s Pére Duchéne during the brief domination of his party 
in 1871, excused himself for peppering its columns with foul expletives 
at every second sentence by an apt apologue. If, he said, one particu- 
larly wished to call attention to oneself in some crowded café or 
other place of public resort there could be no better way 
of doing so than by firing a revolver at one of the chandeliers. The 
Pére Duchéne, with its startling brutalities of language, was, he went 
on to say, in the nature of a revolver shot fired at a chandelier. - Mr. 
Crackanthorpe cannot, of course, compete with the Editor of this ad- 
vanced journal ; for if he can call a spade a spade there are many other 
agricultural implements which he cannot, but which the Pére could, and 
did, call by their simplest name. Still Wreckage is in a certain sense 
Mr. Crackanthorpe’s revolver-shot at the crystal lustre of the proprieties. 
As such it has attracted attention, and one feels prompted to take 
leave of its author in the following terms: “Sir, you have gained your 
immediate end. Mrs. Grundy sits stony with horror, and the Young 
Person is burying her burning face in that lady’s lap. It is a-striking 
group, and you are naturally its principal figure. All eyes are turned 
towards you, all ears opened. They are what you wanted—the ears 


especially. Now, try again, and let us hear whether you have anything 
to say.” 


H. D: TRAIL. 





* * The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





